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R. Marvin, for the Mazsachasetts bhath Schoot Unio, and 
gold at their Denository. 47 Cornhill Boston. 
‘The following is an extract (ram this buok, 
Mrs. Stanwood resumed her narrative and said, 
‘The first year, including the three months pre- 





vious to the formation of the Tract Society, 438,000 | 


Tracts were published, fuur Depositories establish. 
ed in large towns, and &1,252 50 were received in 
money. Inthe second year, four Depositories, in 
addition, were formed, 378,000 Tracts were issued, 
and 82,958 39 were received into the treasury.’ 

Charles. ‘Well, I am glad, they received so 
much more money the second year; but it seems 
they did not do any better in other things.’ 

Mother. ‘Oh! yes, they had made great pro- 
gress. Auxiliary Tract Societies were fast multi- 
plying; new encouragemeuts to greater efforts and 
unwearied perseverance had been daily increasing ; 
the ficld of usefulness seemed fast widening ; the 
importance of ‘T'racts augmenting; and the Society 
found itself prepared to enter upon its third year 
with new zeal and renewed activity. During this 
year—’ 

“What year was it, mother? asked Susan. 

Alother. ‘1816; and this year, 411,000 Tracts 
ie published, twenty five new Depositories form- 
ed—' 

‘Twenty five! !? said William quickly ;' that's 
brave? . 

Mother, © And $1,117 73 were received! 

‘Why, mother,’ said Charles, looking quite dis- 
appointed, ‘that is not Aadf as much as they had 
last year, 

Mother,‘ Bur still they were much encouraged, 

Several instances of conversion through the in- 
strumentality of the Tracts they had circulated, had 
inspired them with new vigor in their labor of love ; 
and they felt nore fully assured this thing was of 
the Lord; that he would bless their efforts and in- 
crease the means for suill wider circulation, ‘Chey 
had obtained, during the year, an act of incorpo- 
ration from the legislature of this Commonwealth, 
and they fondly hoped the Society would become 
a permanent institution, and extend a holy influ- 
ence from generation (o generation, till the end of 
time. I forgot to mention,’ continued Mra. Stan- 
wood, ‘ that the General Depository was rempred to 
Andover, during the present year. ‘The-efforts of 
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the Society were also directed farther to the South 
and West, than in years belure ; and a very inter- 
esting communication of some of their results was 
received froma clergyman, who had been supplied 
with Tracts through the ltberality of this Society. 
I have a letter in my possession, containing several 
extracts from that communication, Susan, you 
may open my writing-desk, and reach me the file 
of letters under 1816.’ 

“y Susan obeyed. Mrs. Stanwood soon found the 
desired letter, and hastily casting her eyes over its 
contents, found the information alluded to, 

*Ont do ict me see. said litle Henry, as he 
climbed on the rounds of his mether’s chair, and 
began to peep over her shoulder, 

Mother, ‘Teannot read, till you are seated, my 
son. Remember it is very impolite for little boys 
to look over a person's shoulder while reading.’ 

‘Or writing either,’ added Charles, pleased to 
show off his sense of propricty, 

Mrs. Stanwood commenced reading; 

' The Tracts and other books placed in my hands 
by this Society, for circulation, met with a recep- 
tion truly gratifying. ‘he Tracts, in particular, 
have produced a surprising effect, wherever they 
have been scattered. It has been truly pleasing to 
witness such demonstrations of gratitude, while 
distributing them, as I have frequendy scen mani- 
‘Yested on their reception. TF could relate to you 
many interesting instances of their utility, but I 
iwill confine myself to two or three, in which you 
may observe how highly they are valued, and the 
vast influence they are exerting here, 

“TI was riding into Natchez oue day, and hearing 
the sound of a vuice in the woods, curiosity indu- 
ced me to follow it and ascertain its cause. I soon 
discovered a negro, kneeling at prayer. 

‘When he approached me, | inquired what he 
had been doing there: he replied with diffidence, 
“I was saying my prayers.’ 

‘Do negroes pray?’ TE inquired. 

‘Yes, master, some few do; but it isto be fa- 
mented so small a number pray.’ 

“How long have you Leen in the habit of pray- 
ing? Ll asked. 

‘Not more than three or four years,’ he replied. 

T questioned him still farther. ‘What was the 
cause of your having a desire to pray 7 

“We answered, ‘dt was the will of God. ‘Phe 
scriptures tell us we always should pray, and make 
our requests known to Gud,’ 

‘Can you read? 8 

‘Yea, sir.’ 

‘I drew several ‘Tracts from my pocket, and re- 
quired him to show, that he could read. Ue took 
one, and read distinedy. It was ‘The Negro 
Servant’ T gave him that, with the * Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain.’ Ile received them with uplifted 
hands and eyes, giving thanks to God for the kind 
gift. On inquiry, | have since ascertained, it is his 
custom every Sabbath day to read them to his iai- 
penitent companions, and exhort them to tare 
from sin and serve a holy Got, 

‘Another negro, who had reccived a couple of 
Tracts, carries them in his bosom, calling them the 
eift of heaven. When one of his fellow servants 
asked him, if he would sell him the gilt of heaven, 
he replied, ‘The gitt of Gad is not to be purchased 
with money, Twould not tke fifty dollars for them, 
if there were no more,’ 

“A litle boy, also, of centeel and moral parents, 
received two or three ‘Tracts, read them with so 





much interest and discovered so much gravity of 
deportment afterwards, that his motherdesired to see ; 


the litde books herself; and when she had commen 
ced, she could not rest till she had read them through. 


| 








The litle boy tells me, ‘The reading ofthem makes 
his mother cry.’ He often inquires, ‘ Whea will you 
relurn with more good books. Other baoks,’ he 
says, ‘are very useful for infurmation, but do ne good 
in dying.’ T have frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing lim, and he is very sedate in his behaviour. 
‘Wishing you success in your useful labors, I 
subscribe myself, * Your obliged friend.’ 
Just as Mrs, Stanwood closed this letter, the 
door-bell rang. Rover barked, and the children 
ran to the door, exclaiming, father’s come—he has 
—it is ue, and the moment he entered, Mr. Stan- 
wood found himself surrounded, and almost over- 
whelmed by a group of his merry, jumping children. 
The Tract Society and all their evening's pleasure 
were for a time forgotten, in the joyful sight of their 
father again, who had been absent three weeks. 
After the first burst of joy had subsided, and the 
liwle hearts of the Stanwoods had dilated enough to 
contain two ideas ata time, their expression of de- 
light were intermingled with a broken story of their 
evening's entertainment, and they ran on, one 
voice rising above another, and all the little tongues 
rattling together, except Ann’s, (and she had 
climbed ty her usual seat op father’s knee, and was 
amusing herself alternately with pulling his shiny 
buttons, and rubbing her soft litde-cheek on his 
velvet collar,) till Mr Stanwood checked "the prat- 
ers by saying, he had expected as warm, but not 
as noisy a welcome ; and that he should consider 
those the most delighted to sce him, who expressed 
their joy in the mast gentle manner; for his head 
ached, and he was much fatigued by his long, ecld 
tide. The clamour ceased, for it was the calm but 
decided voice and manner, that had ever hushed 
the little group to peace, and they all sank quietly 
into their seats, with eyes fixed on him as overflow- 
ing with love and delight, as the tongues had just 
been, which now ceased to prattle. 
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From the Youth's Misceliany. 
THE WIiTHERED OAK. 


Litde William Maitland was a tively intelligent 
child, about five years of age, Walking out with 
his father one evening on the common, he happened 
to remark, that he should like to live until he was 
a hundred years old, 

And why do you entertain that wish?” inquired 
his father. 

Oh! papa,” said he, “ you know it would beso 
pleasant to look back upon a long and happy life ; 
and to have so many pretty stories to tell about what 
one had seen in so many years.” 

‘And isa loug life necessarily a happy one, 
William 1” asked his father. “Or would your 
stories always be pleasant ones, think you?” 
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7 do not know,” said William. 

You cannot know, my dear,” replied his fh- 
ther; You have seen but Hite of hamau life; 
and that fitte bas, Chroagh the kind providence of 
God, been free from waut or disease, It is proper, 
however, that you should know what Ure word of 
God and the exocrience of man teach on Uiesubject. 
In the 90th Psalm, composed by Moses the man of 
God, we find this remarkable verse: “ The days 
of our years are three score years and ten, and uf) 
by reason of strenath, they be four score years, yet 
is their streugth fabor and sorrow, for itis soon 
cat of, aud we fly away,” 

©T remember that verse,” said William; “ aud 
now see thitt my wish was a very foofish one,” 

“Tis a wish, however,” observed fis father, 
‘which is entertained, and even expressed, by 
much older people than you, William. But why 
it should be so, I know not. Por while the word 
of God tells us that he who lives long, anfy length- 
ens out his thread ofsorrow, Ihe experience of man 
teaches the same lesson,” 

" TIow so, papa??? said William, 

© Look at that withered oak,” replied his father, 
“which has stood for centuries in the middle of 
this common, ‘Tradition says Uhat it was once but 
one of the many beautiful trees which formerly 
adorned this spot. But you perceive it has survi- 
ved all the rest. And what is its condition noty ? 
A bare and sapless trunk, on which the returning 
summer scarcely produces any visible change. 
Even the birds of the air have forsaken it, and build 
their litle nests elsewhere {7 

“T have often observed it,” said William; “and 
wondered that no one had cut it down.” 

“No one cuts it down,” replied Mr, Maitland, 
"because it could be of no use to any one.—But 
it may teach a very uselul lesson to any fitde boy 
who feels a wish to live until he is very old, ‘The 
person who fives toa very advanced age must e 
nect. like this tree. to survive those whom he knew 
in the early part of their fives. Brothers and sis-j 
ters, friends and acquaintantes he must be prepar-! 
ed to follow one by one to the grave; unul he is 
attength left alone in the midst of a new genera- 
tion, in whose pleasure he cannot participate, and 
who feel itle sympathy for his sorrows,” 

“That is a sad picture, papa,” said William. | 
* Did you ever know any one so situated 1” H 

“Thave Icnown many, my dear,” returned bis 
father, “whose situation was such as [ have de- 
scribed. One case in particular U recollect, of an 
old soldier who returned home after the hardships 
of war. I knew him when he wag a hundred and 
eight years old, But he was so thin and feeble as 
almost to resemble the shadow ofa man. Tie had | 
buried his wile fifty years before, as well as all his 
children, at various periods of his protracted pil- 
grimage, OF twelve grand-children only one sur- 
vived, and be wasa soldier in India, This poor man 
had many stories to tell, it is true, but they were | 
chiefly of a melancholy nature, and generally cost 
him some tears in the recital. Te had a small 
pension from the government, in consequence of 
having served in the army, otherwise he must have 
been supported by the parish while he lived, and 
guried by it when he died.” 

“Oh! papa,” said Willian, T wish, and hope 
and trust, that L shall never beso old.” 

Phat wish, my dear,” replied Me. Maitland, : 
“ig quite av foolish and sinful asthe other. If it! 
pleases God to prolong your days beyond the usual 
term of human life, he can enable you, even amidst 
much weakness and distress, to shew forth his 
praise to your latest hour. With regard, therefore, 
to the length of your pilgrimage on earth, the habit- 
ual feeling of your mind should be resignation to 
the divine will; assured that whatever will best 
promote the glory of God, and your own eternal wel- 
fare, will be the lot appointed you. T.earn then, 
my dear child, from this time to commit your way 
totne Lord, and to trust in him for all things, 
Beek an interest in the blood of Christ, and pray for 
the renewal of your heart through the Holy Spirit; 
so that ‘whether you five you may live unto the 
Lord, oy whether you die you may dic unto the 


























Lord, and thus, whether living or dying, you may 
be eternally his,’ ” 

Wilhians pressed his father’s hand, and said he 
would endeavor to do so. ‘The conversation vow 
recorded, made a lasting impression upon tis mind ; 
and ifatany time he felt dhe wish arise that his 
fife might be prolonged beyvoud the customary du- 
ration of the life of man, le thought ofthe withered 
oak, and immediately banished the idea, 

My dear readers, have you ever, like Willian 
Maitliod, entertained a wish to live until you were 
a hundred years old?) If'so, think Like him, of the 
withered ak ; and be assured that a short pilgrim- 
age spent to the glory of God will be a much more 
agrecable subject of refection ona dying bed, than 
adengthened life devoted to the pleasures or pur- 
suits of the world, Without, therefore, desiring 
your periad of probation upon earth to be either 
longer or shorter than it shall please your heavenly 
father to make it, let the prayer of Moses be often 
in your lins. ‘So teach us to number our days. 
that we may apply our heavts to wisdom.” Gates. 
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NARRATIVE, 


From ‘Sketches of Rural Chavaeter and Scenery, by Mary 
Ruszell Mitford.? 
THE TWO DOLIS. 
| Fanny £lvington wasa nice little girl, who had 
a great many good qualities, and, like other little 
girls, a few faults; which had grown up like weeds. 
under the neglect and mismanagement of the 
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people at the Park, and threatened to require both 
time and pains to eradicate. For instance, she had 
a great many foolish antipathies and troublesome 
fears, some caught from the affectation of the 
housekeeper, some from the ignorance of the nurse : 
she shrieked at the sight of a mouse, squalled ata 
frog, was well nigh ready to faint at an earwig, and 
quite as much alraid of a spider as if she had been 
a fly; she ran away from a quiet ox, as if he had 
been a mad bull; and had such alorror of chimney 
sweepers that she shrank her head under the bed- 
clothes whenever she heard the deep cry of 
“sweep! sweep!” forerunning the old clothes 
man and the milkman ona frosty morning, and 
could hardly be persuaded to look at them, poor 
creatures, dressed in their tawdry tinsel and dan- 
cing round Jack of the Green on May Day. But 
her favorite fear, her pet aversion, was a negro; 
especially a little black footboy who lived next door, 
and whom she never saw without shrinking, shud- 
dering and turning pale. 

Ik was a most unlucky aversion for Fanny, and 
gave her and her aunt more trouble than all ber 
uther mislikings put together, inasmuch as Pompey 
came oftener in view than mouscor frog, spider or 
carwig, ox or chimney-sweep. Ilow it happened 
nobody could tell, but Pompey was always in Fan- 
ny Elvington’s way. She saw him twice as often 
as any one else in the house, If she went to the 
window, he was sure to be standing on the steps: 
if she walked in the square garden, she met him: 
crussing ihe pavement; she could not water her! 
geraniums in the lite court behind the house, but 
she heard his merry voice singing in broken Eng- 
lish as he cleaned the knives and shoes on the 
other side of the wall; nay, she could not even! 
hang out her Canary bird’s cage at the back door, 
but he was sure to be feeding his parrot at theirs. 
Go where she would, Pempey’s shining black face | 
and broad white teeth followed her: he haunted 
her very dreams; and the’ oftener she saw him,’ 
whether sleeping or waking, the more her unreason- 
able antipathy grew apon her. Her cousins laugh- 
ed at her without effect, and her aunt's serious re- 
nicnstrances were equally useless. l 

The person who, next to Fanny herself, suffered | 
the most from this foolish and wicked prejudice, 
was poor Pompey, whose intelligence, activity, and 
good humor, had made hima constant favorite in 
his master’s house, and who had sufficient sensibil- 
ity to feel deeply the horror and disgust which he 
had inspired in his young neighbor, At first le 
tried to propitiate her by bringing greundsel and 
chickweed for her Canary bird, running to meet 
her with an umbrella when she happened to be 
caught in the rain, and othersmall attentions, which 
were repelled with absolute loathing. 

‘Me same flesh and blood with you, missy, 

“though skin be black,’ cried poor Pompey one day 
when pushed to the extremity by Panny’s disdain, 
‘same flesh and blood!’ a fact which the young 
lady denied with more than usual indignation; she 
Icoked at her own white skin, and she thought of 
his black one; and all the reason of her aunt fail- 
ed to convince her, that where the outside was so 
very different, the inside could by possibility be 
alike. Atlast Mrs. Delmont was fain to Jeave the 
matter to the great curer of all prejudices, called 
Time, who in this case seemed even slower in his] 
Onerations than usual. 

~ Inthe meanwhile, Fanny’s birth-day approached, 
and as it was within a few days of that of her cousin 
Emma Delmont, it was agreed tocelebrate the two 
festivals together. Double feasting! double-holi- 
day! double presents { never wasa gayer anniver- 
sary.—Mrs, Delmont’s own gifts had been reserved 
to the conclusicn of the jolity, and after the fruit 
wag put upon the table, two huge dolls, almost as 
big ag real babies, were introduced to the little 
company. They excited and deserved universal 
admiration. The first was a young lady of the most 
delicate construction and the most elaborate orna- 
ment; a doll of the highest fashion, with sleeves 
like a bishop, a waist like a wasp, a magnificent 
buatle, and petticoats so full and so puffed out round 
the bottom, that the question of hoop or no hoop 





was sloutly debated between two of the elder girls. 
Ler cheeks were very red, and her neck very white,’ 
and her ringlets in the newest possibly taste. In 
short, she was so completcly @ du mode thal a Paris- 
ian milliner might have sent her as a patiern to 
her fellow teadeswoman in London, or the London 
Millinery might have returned the compliment to_ 
her sister artist over the water. Jer glories, how- 
ever, were fated to beeclipsed. The moment that. 
the second doll made its appearance,.the lady of 
fashion was looked at no longer, ; 

The second doll was a young gentleman habited 
in the striped and braided costume which is the’ 
ordinary transition dress of boys between leaving | 
off petticoats and assuming the doublet and hose, | 
It was so exactly like Willy Delmont’s own attire, 
that the astonished Loy looked at himself, to be sure 
that the doll had not stolen his clothes off his back, 
The apparel, however, was not the charm that fix 
ed the attention of the young people ; the attrac-. 
tion was the complexion, which was of as deep and! 
shining a black, as perfect an imitation of a negro, 
in tint and feature, as female ingenuity could ac.’ 
complish. The face, neck, arms and legs were all, 
covered with black silk, Perltaps the novelty (for 
none of the party had seen a black doll before) | 
might increase the effect, but they all declared that 
they had never seen so accurate an imitation, so 
perfect an iHusion. Even Fanny, who at firet sight 
had almost taken the doll for her old enemy Pom- 
pey in little, and had shrunk back accordingly, be- 
gan at last to catch some of the curiosity (for curi- 
osity is acatching passion) that characterized her 
companions. She drew near—she gazed—at last | 
she even touched the doll, and listened with some: 
inlerest to Mrs. Delnont’s detail of the trouble she | 
found in constructing the young lady and gentle- 
man. 

© What are they made of, aunt? 

‘Rags, my dear!’ was the reply; ‘ nothing but 
tags,’ continued Mrs. Delmont, unripping a little of 
the black gentleraan’s foot, and the white lady's 
arm, and shuwing the linen of whieh they were 
composed ;—' both alike, Fanny,’ pursued her good 
aunt, ‘both the game color underneath the skin, 
and both the work of the same hand—like Pompey 
and you, added she more -solemnly; ‘and vow 
choose which doll you will.’ 

And Fanny, blashing and hesitating, chose the 
black one; and the next day her aunt had the 
pleasure to see her show it to Pompey over the wall, 
to his ifinite delight; and ina very few days, 
Mrs. Delmont had the still greater pleasure to find 
that Fanny Elvington had not only overcome and 
acknowledged her prejudice, but had given Pompey 
a new halfcrown, and had accepted groundsel for 
her canary bird from the poor negro boy. 
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NARRATIVE. 
A St ENE EIN IRELAND. 
Thad well nigh gained the foot of the mountain, 
when J heard the barking of a dog, and a young 
voice urging on the animal ; when turning round I 
saw a girl, about seven years old, driving two goats 
‘anda kid through the heath. spoke to her, but 
she seemed not to understand me. At length, 
shrinking aside, she eried out, “ Joey," and beck- 
, oned to a boy of about twelve years uld, who was 
driving a poor little cow the same way. He soon 
came up and we entered into conversation, nearly 
‘as fullows:—" Well, my boy, how far am I from 
the high road 2? -* The road, is it, sir?” he asked. 
“Yes, the road to town.” « { don't know, indeed, 
sir,’ he replied. ‘*Can you read, my boy?” "] 
do not, sit, spell a litle.” ‘Can your father 
read?” He does not, sir.” Can any one in 
, your family read?” © Indeed not one, sir.” “Would 
_it-be a great thing for you, ifyou could read?” "[ 
i don't know, sir. wae you could read, you might 
i be able by and by to keep a school, or do something 
‘to get an honest and comfortable living; perhaps 
: ‘doa little for, your father and mother, Would you 
‘nat like that? «* Why then T would, sir.” “Did 
/you never go to school! You did, r suppose as 
i you can spell. *4CT did, sir, and liked it well. J 
‘was herding cattle for Mr. Dawly near Milltown, 
and used to go now and then to a school which 
‘was on the mountain. was pul up by an English 
gentleman in Tralee." “ Bid you ever see me at 
; That school?” “ J did surely, sir; and your hon- 
or gare mea halfpenny for having clean hands and 
fae.” “Did 17 well there's another for having 
fa clean face now; amd there’sone for Kitty.” “ In- 
| crease your honor, “said both the litde things. “Ah, 
Kitty,” said [, “you can speak English, then. 
_ Why did you leave the free-school, Joey?" “ The 
| priest would’nt allow me to go, sit. he Why now?" 
i {Te said we should he Palatines, and send our 
}souls to the devil,” ‘Does your father believe that 
fyou would go to the devil by reading the word of 
| God, and learning to be a good boy MO He daes 
' not, sir; but he should come to ee ifhe wonld 
vex the priest; we wonld all be cursed, and he 
should not prepare my father or mother, or sny bo- 
dy belonging to us.” 
The great God,” T said * would bless bath 
‘your father and mother and yourself, if you were 
to read his word and obey him; and you would not 
‘need any preparation if you loved God and God 
‘loved you. You have heard of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of Gad, and the Saviour ef poor sinners, havnt 
you?’ “T don't know, sir,” replied the boy. 
* Whatl? said f, “ did you never hear that the Son 
of God onee came to our world and died of the 
cross to save sinners from hell fire?’ ‘Sure 
‘enough, sir, f did hear about the sign of the cross 
and the Virgin Mary.” A total ignorance of all 
religion was evident in the little {cllow, and proved 
that he had heard nothing upon the subject at 
home. 
As the poor creatures had become cheerful and 
alittle confident, we chatted away while we walked 
towards a little cabin about half'a mile from the 
place at which we met, and I embraced the oppore 
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tunity to impart to the youthful pair the first princi- | cease, and the mourning of his people be ended.” , Father John had prepared him; only I was afraid 


ples of religion, especially dwelling on the fall and | (Rev. xxi, 4.) "Glory to his 


depravity of man, the character and the claims of 
that God who is holy, and just, and good; and the 
all-sufliciency ef that Saviour, the Son of God, 
whose blood cleanses from all sin. I took occasion 
especially to press upon the little fellow the error 


‘ holy name,” he, 
said, may your honor prosper for ever.” * What! 
a delightfal truth it is,” | continued, “ to poor 
sinners such as we, that when we know that great: 
Being who made these mountains and yonder clouds, 
we know he is our Father and our Friend; that 


and sit of certain oaths which he sometimes uttered | he takes care of us in every danger, and though we 
during our conversation, and so much in use with! are unknown to the world, or ill used by men, his 
the peasantry of Ireland, in affected reverence for eyes see ue, and his love is over us.” ‘We are 
that sacred name which it is forbidden to profane. | not sure of that, sir,” said he, “or else one would’nt 

Ina few moments we arrived at the home of ' care for the bits of hardships one feels." I replied, 


these pgor creatures. It was on a flat spot near the 
toot of the mountain, and at the outlet of the glen. 
A mixture of earth and stones composed the materi- 
ala of which it was made up, not to say built; the 
roof was a kind of thatch-work of rushes and potato 
stalks, bound by straw ropes which were thrown 
neross at distances of ten or eleven inches, with a 
stone of six or eight pounds weight put at each end 
to preserve this frail’covering from the effect of the 
wind: an opening of about sixteen inches square 
served for a Window ; and an old basket, stuck on 
the top of the rude chimney, served partially to 
carry off the smoke. ‘The whole was rather like 
a mound of earth, which had been dug up for the 
sheller of cattle, than a human dwelling raised by 
the art of man. 

As we drew nigh to the spot, [saw a poor woman 
behind the cabin, scouring a wooden pail atone of 
the mountaiu streams, to whom the litte girl ran 
and showed the hallpenny. at the same time direct- 
ing the attention of the mother towards me. ** Bless 
your honer; long life,” she observed. ‘' May he 
graut the game to you, ma’am," I said; 't why you 
are nearly out of the world here.” Indeed, in- 
deed, sir,” she answered, “poor people have not 
much to do in the world.” 

lt began to rain, and we walked into the cabin, 
the inside of which was much cleaner than the out- 
side promised. ‘The cow and the goats had a part 
of the house for themselves; and over them a cou- 


ple of hens were setiling to rest upon a stick of the, 


roofing, A poor man sat near the turf fire, who 
wag surprised to see me, and answered my saluta- 
tion with ‘good morrow kindly, sir; that’s a 
dreary place for your honor to be.” “And a 
dreary place for you to live in;” Treplied.” ‘ Its 
better nor we deserve,” said the poor woman. 


“If we are not sure of it, the cause of it is in our- 
selves. God Almighty is a gravious Being. The 
Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over 
allhia works, He knows we do not deserve his 
kindness, and that we cannot do any thing atall to 
escape the ruin and misery which sin has prepared 
for us; and so he has himself contrived a way to 
save oursouls and to make ushappy. Jesus Christ 


hath once appeared to put away sins by the sacri-/ 


fice of himself, (//eb. ix. 26.) He died the just 
for the unjust, andffor his sake Almighty God says 


he is areconciled Father to all who believe ; and | 





will canse all things to work together for good to 
them that love him. (Hom. vill, 28.) Poor peo- 
ple he has particularly invited to come to him, to| 
to be made rich in faith and heirs of his king- 
dom." (Matt, xi- 5.) "Blessed be God,” ex-! 
claimed the poor man; ‘ Nelly,” he continued, 





| and the little boy offered to take them home next 





that’s a creat thing, isn’t itt’ “Te is, sure 
enough,” she said, ‘ will your honor excuse me for 
asking, please to tell us where does your honor 
live.” My present residence is in ‘Tralee; but 
what of that?” '¢ May be, sir, you'll let us bring 
your honor a couple of chickens to town. We 
have nothing to give you to eat in this poor place.” 
Unwilling to wound the generous feelings of the 
honest woman, J consented to receive the humble 
gilt, with the intention that they should be no losers, 


morning. 

Evening was creeping over the mountains, the 
breeze murmured up the glen, and I felt cold and 
weary after the exertion of the day. Tread and 
explained to them ont of the Bible the fourth chap- 
ter of St. John's gospel, and urged them to seek 
that living water which the Saviour gives ; and af 
ter commending them to the good Shepherd, the 


“Will your honor please to sit down, We havea only Mediator between God and man, I departed 
poor kind of seat; 1 wish it wasa beiter.” “Thank from this cottage of the glen, with the cordial bless- 
you,” said, 1 am well satisfied.” [ talked of my! ing of its worthy inmates. * 

walk up the mountain, and spoke on several! local Shorily afier I had returned home, the wind 
subjects, which introduced the history of the family, ! burst into a hurricane, the hail battered violently 
They had seen better days; a fever found way into against the windows, and the noise of shutters and 
the household, which at length seized the father! slates falling in the street,told an approaching night 
ata bad time with his affairs; a hard landlord took of mischief, During the night the river that rans 
away their cate, and issued an ejectment, which through ‘Tralee, swollen by the mountain torrents 
not only threw them into immediate distress, but and driven back by the tide, overspread a great part 
increased the illness of the father, and brought on of the town, and did much injury 10 several families. 
trouble aftertrouble. ‘If we did what people told E was very fearful next morning for the poor people 
us," said the poor woman," we would have sold ofthe glen; but an carly visit of the little boy with 
our cows before my mau was taken ill, and put the the promised chickens set my mind at rest. Ilis 
money in our pockets; and he should have been mother had strictly charged him not to take any 
in jail awhile, and begun the world again, But thing from me, and ta say that “1 had made them 
we wished every hody to have their own, and do [£0 happy, they would be glad if 1 went the way 
no harm to nobody.” “ And be sure,” said I, “that [again to go speak to them.” 


they who walk uprightly, walk most surely ; for the 
ward of God tells us so.” The man took off his 
* hat, saying, may be, sir, you're a clergy.” 11 
am not a Reman Catholic clergyman, but Tama 
servant of Jesus Christ ; I love my fellow creatures, 
and wish them all to be happy both here and here- 
after." “Spare your honor long life ;” said he, 
* if every one was like your reverence.” —" We are 
all,” replied, “ vary unprofitable servants, too fond 
of this world, too thoughtless about our souls, 
and the love of God in sending his Son to die for 
ng’—""Phav’s true, sure enough; your honor 
must be a happy man.” “ Why, thanks to God,” 
Trejoined, “Yam not unhappy. [have some cares ; 


Some months had passed over, when being on 
the road near the peasants dwelling I went to 
visit it, Che litle gin) was at a distance from 
the cabin, and ran to announce my arrival. 
On reaching the door I met the mother, who 
wished me “ many welcomes!” and wiping the on- 
ly chair in che cabin, invited me to sit down, “My 
little Joey, sir, isa great scholar since you were 
here, Ie can read a newspaper and almost any 
book.” “Tam very glad to hear it,” Tsaid; “TF 
hope he will be able to read the word of God for 
you. °° O, sir, that’s what, my poor man said from 
the day your honor was here to the day he died.”” 





(Tg your .hushand dead?‘ Ye is, your honor. 


but { believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour | He never looked ap after the fever jie had at Are! 
of sinners; who tells us to cast our care upon him | dart; and when he was going he used to say, Nelly, 
for he careth for us. I know that this world and |they were great words that gentleman told us, 





all that is therein shall be burnt up, and that there } U wish he should come the way again, Many a: 
ig another in which sin and sutlering shall for ever time and again [ was for fetching your honor after 
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to anger the priest, if he would hear.” 

It may be necessary to explain to some of my 
readers what is meant by being ‘ prepared,” of 
which the woman here speaks. “Tt is that last rite 
of the Roman Catholic Church called extreme uuc- 
tion, performed upon such as are past hope of re- 
covery from sickness, as a seal of pardon to the 
dying person. ‘Ihe Canons* of Trent say, that 
“the use of the sacrament is to protect the dying 
Christian in the important hour from the assaults 
of Satan, as with a sure bulwark, and finally to 
purge him from any sins, at least venial, that may 
have been till then unremoved, and so fit him fully 
for heaven.” When a person is despaired of, the 
priest is sent for, who, after every other person has 
left the apariment, hears the confession of the in- 
valid, if he is able to make it, then administers to 
him the eucharist, and anoints with holy oil the 
breast, hands, feet, and other parts of the body ; 
after which he says, “The passion of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, the merits of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
and of all the saints, whatsoever, good thon hast 
done, whatsoever evil thou hast suffered, be unto 
thee for a remission of sins, increase of grace, and 
reward of eternallife, Amen." No gone can won- 
der that the ignorant are so prejudiced in favor 
of a religion like this—that it is so difficult for the 
doctrine of the cross of Christ to gain access to 
minds which have been taught to look forward to 
the ceremony of a minute as a full sbsolution from 
sins—and that it should sometimes be satd in an- 
swer to rebukes for transgression, ‘a drop of oil 
from the priest will take all away at Tost.” 

After a little pause, during which the worthy 
woman gave relief to her swollen heart by a flood 
of tears, she resumed, ** When my poor man was 
breathing hard, he said, ‘ Nelly, you lave been a 
good woman to me. When I am gone, keep Joey 
at the Bible School to learn the book that tells 
about Jesus Christ; there is nothing but Jesus for 
poor sinners.” And !* your honor heard my poor 
man praying for me and the children, it would 
make your heart melt.” ‘* Well,” I said, ** [hope 
he is gone to be with Jesus, and that his happy 
death will cause you to pray that the same Saviour 
may be yours. ‘There is no other way to heaven. 
but through the merits of the Sun of Gad—God is 
well pleased, for his righteousness’ sake, with poor 
sitters who seek for his mercy; and he casts 
out none, however vile or sinful, who come unto | 
him. Preparations are great delusions if we trust 
to them rather than to the blood of Jesus Christ.” 
“ Blessed be God !* said she, J intend to work 
hard to give Joey a little learning; and then if 
God gives him grace, I have no mini to stop him 
in this world.” “May God bless your litle ones 
with his grace.” said I, ‘and enable you and 
them to find that divine Saviour, whom to know is 
life eternal. Without his grace all our endeavors 
will be nothing at all; without praying for his 
grace we have no right to expect in; and he has 
protnised to give it to every one that asks it.” T 
was obliged to make a short stay; it was enough, 
however, to excite the hope. that my former visit 
to Cahir Con Ree and the Glen Cottage had not 
been in yain jn the Lord; and to remind me of 
the Scripture, “ Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters." (Js, xxxii. 20.) “In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withold not thine 
hand: for thon knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good.” (Eccles. xi. 6.) —Children’s Pricnd. 


*[ Canons, means vules passed by an assembly of tninisters 
ealled a Council.—The Council of Tren’? was such au ase 
senibly of ministers of the Rumish Church, called together hy the 
Pape. 
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NARRATPTLIWE, 
For ihe Youth's Companion, 
-THE PIOUS GRANDPATIER. 
“ Mother, Dave ofien heard you speak of your 





grandiather; will you give Wwe some accouit of 


him? 

"Ves, Marion; for though | was but five years 
old when he died, yet yuu litte know how mach, 
how very deeply Iam indebted to bim for his kind 
eare and instruction during my infant years.—My 
mother died, { have often told you, while £ was an 
infant, and Eo was placed with my grandmother. 
She was a worthy, pious woman, and I loved her 
sincerely; but never felt for her that ardent affec- 
tion, ihat passionate fondness, which J did fur my 
grandfather. Efe was a man of wari feelings, and 
fondly attached to children; and my being tie on- 





ly child of his only daughter, was a cirenmstance ! 


which rendered me very dear to him in his old age. 

Ife was a very pious man, and his piety was of 
the happiest character. {fe wag always cheerful, 
always happy; and the reason was this,—he ever 
kept Teaven iu view. Ef he met with afiliction, 
he looked forward to a warld where trouble is un- 
known ; and if ke was prospered, still he set not 
his heart on earthly good but expected teal and per- 
feet felicity in Heaven alone. P 

Heaven was ia all bis thoughts, “heaven in his 
eye?’ and it is not surprising, that, som as my ine 
faut tongue could lisp the word, he should teach 
me to pronounce it, and endeavor to associate 
with it some pleasant idea. And this he did by 
teaching me that it was the abode of that Being 
who made me, and who caused to exist every thing 
beautiful and lovely.—if fT admired a flower, he 
would say, ‘God made it, Ellen.’—1f f listened to 
the music of the feathered songsters. he would gay, 





"*God made the birds to sing so sweetly,’ and when 
‘ Lasked in my simplicity, ‘where does God live, 
:Grandpa? he would reply, {Ia Heaven, Hilen;’ 
and then he would, inthe simplest manner imagin- 
able, describe the beauties of the Heavenly world, 
till my young imagination was charmed, and L 
longed to see the place of which he had given me 
so bright an idea, 

My grandfather was an enthusiastic admirer of 
,natare. Mor the cultivation af this taste, the sural 
situation of his farm, and the beautiful and varied 
scenery displayed in every part,were admirably cal- 
culated. Numerous were the lovely groves and 
and other haunts to which he frequently retired for 
calin contemplation, and from which he ever return- 
ed ina state of sweet composure and sofiencd feeling, 
which manifested itself to all around. After I at- 
tained my fourth year, 1 was his constant compan- 
ion in his rambles. During the latter part of sume 
mer, his orchard was our daily resort. It wag sit- 
uated on a gentle acclivity fronting the house ; and 
, after we had passed the gate, loosing my hand fiom 
his hold, | would run up the ascent, and in all the 
| gaiely of childhood, tossing my bonnet backward, 
; while my curly locks waved unconfined, in the 
breeze, { would call out, ‘See, Grandpa, how 
j much faster Tcanrunthan you! ‘Ah, my Ellen,’ 
the would reply, ‘you are young and active, but 
how soon, if life is spared, will you be ald and in- 
firm like me; but when you are old, tay you be 
happy as Tam, and I will ask no more,’—I heed- 
ed him net, for by this time Twas far from him, 
‘filling my apron with yellow apples ready to pat in 

his basket when he arrived. While picking the 
| apples from the ground, if we found one particular- 
ily large and fino, to teach and oneovrage me to be 
‘kind and generous, he would smile and say, ‘ Here 
‘isa fine one, Ellen ; we'll carry it to grandmother ;’ 
;and alter our return he never failed to remind me 
/if I neglected through forgetfulness to give the 
‘fine apples to her. During the next summer, my 
dear grandfather’s health began to decline, and 
as he drow near the grave, his hopes seemed to bee 

come even brighter than before ; and his anticipa- 

tions of heavenly felicity more lively and strong. 
| He scemed perfectly assured, of his admission to 
‘the abode of the blessed, and when he conversed 
on the subject, which he did almost hourly, he 
manifested tie same confident expectation that he 
did when speaking of the accomplishmeut of any 
common business. ‘1! am sensible,’ he would say, 
‘that Pam an imperfect and a sinful creature, and 
have ever been such; but Jesus died for sinners, 
and £ know in whom I have belicved.' ‘This last 
summer of his life is very dearto my memory, Its 
every day occurrences, as well as ils more remark- 
able crents, made an impression on my tender 
mind mare distinct and durable than those of the 
preceding summer, and to this day tkey are most 
precious to my remembrance, and fresh as the 
scenes of yesterday. 

There was a beautiful and retired situation, at 
| the southern extremity of his farm, to which he of- 
iten led me,which seemed to possess a secret charm 
: for him, and to inspire him with the most delight- 
ful emotions. It was liule verdant spat upon the 
top ofa hill to which we were led by an easy and 
! gradual ascent. ‘Ihe branches of the beach and 
}maple, formed on all sides except that facing the 
west, a thick wail which the eye could not pene- 
‘trate. It was ever at the close of day that he led 
me to this spot,—and now, my Marion, you will 
understand the probable reason of iny fondacss for 
the hour of sunset. [I will describe one of our vis- 
‘its to this sequestered enclosure—one of the very 
‘many we paid to it during the summer, and you 
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will not wonder that the remembrance of these 
pleasures should ever be associated with the hour 
-at which I enjoyed them. My grandfather’s foot 
was heard in the passage, and as he opened the 
door, the few ‘words he spoke caused me to spring 
from my seat, dropping in my haste, my doll, and 
other playthings from my lap,and to run for my bon- 
net; fur never did my young heart beat with a 
higher pleasure than when [ heard him say, ‘ Come, 
Ellen; we'll take a walk.’ In a short time we 
were seated on a mossy bank within our loved re- 
treat :and while I watched the motions and listened 
to the melody of the birds whom approaching eve- 
ning liad drawn to their native grove, my grand- 
father was conteniplating the beautiful prospect be- 
fore us. ‘I'he sun was sinking with majestic gran- 
deur behind the distant mountain. Upon the bo- 
som of the mountain, as if in sweet repose, lay the 
golden vapoury clouds, reflecting the last bright 
rays of the ‘king of day’ upon the Connecticut, 
whose calm unrufiled waters glided along between 
banks covered with such luxuriant,flowery verdure, 
as to carry the reflecting spectator to the happy | 
garden of Eden. : 

How often in imagination do I revisit that de-' 
Sightful spot ! and how strongly does my fancy por- 
tray the figure of my venerable parent as he appear-: 
ed at that time, dressed in a loose green robe; his 
thin silvery hair braided behind and tied with a 
broad black ribbon, and his countenance—O I can-! 
not describe it! Zhen, T thought it exceedingly 
beautiful, but now, that calm and serious, yet hap- 
py and animated look, joined with an expression 
of such benignity and goodness, seems more than; 
human,—it seems angelic ! 

Just a3 the sun disappeared behind the moun- 
tain, my grandfather broke silence and exclaimed, 
‘Thus calmly shall my sun sink to rise, O how glo- 
riously in Heaven! ‘There F shall not need the 
light of the sun or of the moon, for the Lamb of 
God shal be the light of his people. And though | 
T must ‘ walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, [ will fear no evil,’ but with joy will em- 
brace death as my last enemy; and through grace 
¥ shall conquer. ‘Phen shall Hearca open wide 
her bright celestial portals, and angels conduct me 
to the presence of my God and Saviour.—And I 
shall unite with the blessed spirits of beaven in 
singing the songs of everlasting love, and shall lay 
my fingers upon the cords of my golden harp, and 
with untiring and increasing ardor join the full 
chorus of Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
reccive power,and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, and blessing !""' ‘Then paus- 
ing a few moments as his feelings became too rap- 
turous for expression, he took me on his knee and 
pressing me to his bosom, he said, And you, my 
precious babe, will not you mect me in that happy 
world? ‘Tis a thorny dangerous path in which 
you travel, but love the Saviour, and he will guide 

_ and guard you, and when you die, will take you to 
Heaven.” 

“‘O mother! what a striking comment is the 
scene you have described upon that beautiful pas- 
sage, ‘I'he hoary head is a crown of glory when 
found in the way of rightcousness,’” 

"Yes, Marion; and my grandfather’s example 
carly taught me that there is a transcendant beau. 
ty and felicity in holiness; that they who live near 
to God, enjoy pleasures as far superior to those of 
the world as the wide-swelling ocean exceeds the 
small drop of a bucket,’ ” M. Roser. 
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WARRATIVH, 
SALLY WILSON, 
A TRUE stony. —Concluded. 

Two days passed away before [ was able to see 
and converse with my friend; but as early as pose 
sible I hastened to see ter. With no indifferent 
feclings, I enquired for Sally ; and with Mrs, 3's 
leave, repaired to her chamber, IT found her seate 
ed by a table, with one finger folded between the 
leaves of her Bible. {er countenance was serene, 
as the twilight of a summer's evening—Never shal} 
[lose the recollections of that hour, Never shall 
1 forget the thrilling emotions of my heart, as she 
raised upon me her full dark eyes, and rose to ems 
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brace me, ‘Ihe joy, the triumph of an emancipated 
spirit, shone over her face, and she evinced that 
she was indeed sitting at the fect of Jesus, clothed, 
and in‘ her right mind, 

“Dear, dear Eliza,” said she, ‘never before 
was Iso rejoiced to see you; | long to tell you 
what the Lord hath done for my soul. ‘The note 
that E sent you, two days ago, was dictated by a 
restless desire to sce you. ‘he distress of my 
mind had greatly increased, and I seemed to des- 
pair of finding relief, as L always had before, by 
pouring my tale of woe into your ear of sympathy, 
and coufiting all my sorrows to your affectionate 
heart. | Jooked for you with impatient expectation, 
till date in the evening, Finding that 1 must be 
disappointed, I entered my chamber with a fecling 
of wretchedyess and desertion, that I can sever 
describe, Throwing myself into a chair, [ involun- 
tarily exclaimed, Lam forsaken of God and man 
—an onteast, and friendless, with no eye to pity, no 
arm to save; and for a while gave myself up to 
deep and dreadful thought. Rousieg me upa little, 
the enquiry returned, is there no hope? no hope? 
when these words, gentle as the dews of heaven, 
breathed through my soul; ‘ there is forgiveness with 
Him, that he may be feared ;' ‘Iet not your heart be 
troubled; ye believe in God believe also in me.’ 
The storm of my spirit was hushed, and I yielded 
myself to the winning influence of these precious 
words, They came with power and newness of 
impression to my soul. I regarded them as ad- 
dressed to me, as really as though an audible voice 
from heaven had announced the fact, With a joy 

. Lcannot express, I yielded myself into the hands 
of my Saviour: I said, Here Lord I give myself to 
thee; tis all that TE can du, Since then I have en- 
joyed 3 peace of mind of which I knew nothing be- 
fore; and my heart has uttered only language of 
praise and thanksgiving.” 

My joy was unmingled, as I heard these simple 
unaffected statements from my friend. J found she 
had learned the sweet language of Canaan, and 
commenced her journey thitherward. 

Now, my dear Sally, said I, we are doubly sisters 
ag we have been pleasant to each other in our com- 
panionship, in sin and folly, we cannot be tess so, 
if through ihe great mercy of God, we are brought 
to the knowledge of the Saviour, and our feet are 
turned into the way of life. 

“Ono,” she replied, “ I feel that my largest de- 
sires aie gratified, now that we see and feel alike, 
How often have I mourned and wept in secret, 
that I was deprived of my dear parents and all my 
dear friends; and murmured at those dealings of my 
kind and gracious Father, which [ now see have 
all been ordered in infinite wisdom, and happily 
adapted to bring my wayward and rebellious spirit 
into submission and obedience.” 

* Yea,” said [, * and how strikingly in your case 
is the promise verified, ‘When my father and my 
mother forsake me then the Lord will take me up.” 

This was aday of precious memory to us both; 
even now the impression of it is distinct and lively 
‘on my heart. During all the period Sally remain. 
ed in the neighborhood, she was my chosen com- 
panion. The principles which now swayed her 
heart, developed a character lovely and attractive 
in its aspect, and which it was her daily care to 
conform to the precepts of the gospel. She was 
diligent in the performance of her duties, and seized 
with avidity, every opportunity offered her for in- 
struction at school. But her application wae at 
the expense of her health. Near the close of this 
period, the vigor of her constitution seemed impair- 
ed, and her health became delicate, and it was 
thongtit best that she should suspend her studies. 
She did so, and the suspension was final. O,how lit- 
tle did I suppose, as I handed her books from her 
desk, to the servant who came for them, that her 
school-going days were numbered; that we were 
no more to foon together in our exercises; that 
while I should be permitted still longer to pursue 
those atndies which form such an important and 
necessary part of preparation for future life, she 
should be directed to bend her footsteps into the 
shaded, and ofien dark declivity, through pain and 





weakness, down into the regions of death, and 
through the grave, to eternity. But thus it was 
ordered by * Lim who seeth the end fram the be- 
ginning.” Fura while the change proved saluta- 
ry, and she was indulging herself with the hope 
of entering with renewed vigor, upon the stndies 
she had left, But just at this ime she was called to 
the trialof a Uhird removal, and was placed with 
arelative whom she had never seen, at some dis- 
lance inthe north. ‘This was a severe trial to her 
faith ; she shrank instinctively from the necessity of 
being again exposed to the cold, scrutinizing gaze 
of strangers. She mourned over her state of de- 
pendant orphanage: aliliough she steadily repelled 
every rising murmur of discontent; and the uni- 
form cheertulugss of her countenance and deport- 
ment, would lead a superticial observer to conclude, 
that sorrow had never been an inmate of her bosom. 

But Sally had no reason to regret the change 
made in her situation; for the lady with whom 
she now resided, took an atfectionate interest in her 
concerns, and-bestowed upon her those attentions 
and litle offices of kindness, which were quickly 
and gratefully appreciated by her young friend, 
The christian principles which Sally had labored to 
cultivate amid much discouragement and outward 
opposition, were carefully nurtured and cherished 
by this “mother in Israel? But the time was draw: 
ing near, when this levely disciple of Jesus was to 
he transplanted to a more cangenial soil, ‘Phe 
symptoms of consumption, which some time before 
had worn an alarming aspect, returned with a char- 
acter much more decided and immoveable. The 
skill of the physician, and allthe tender care and 
altentions of her kind friend, were carefully array- 
ed against this inveterate disease ; but they could 
not stay ils progress. And after a few allernations 
of hope and fear, they were compelled to see this 
beauteous flower fade away. Mrs, A. mourned 
Uthat she was so soon to be deprived of her charge ; 
that a child of so much promise could stay no long: 
er to give heriniluence and her testimony in favor 
of that religion, which was now all her consolation 
and support, 

It was some time before Sally realised that con- 
sumption was actually preying upon her delicate 
Irame. She had long felt a degrec of weariness and 
lassitude, the cause of which she could not ander: 
stand, She exercised in various ways; but noth- 
ing could bring back to her the life and animation 
she formerly enjoyed, Mrs. A, soon felt itto be 
her duty to inturm her of the nature of her com- 
plaints, ber own fears, and the opinion of the phy- 
sician, She was convinced from carefully wateh- 
ing her feelings, that she could do this without any 
danger of unfavorable consequences to her health. 
She believed that her hopes were resting onan ub- 
failing foundation—that they were never to be shak- 
en by avy changes that were to like place in the 
frail tenement of her immortal spirit, | And she 
jadged rightly: for when she announced the true 
state of her health, she did not see her unmoved, 
to be sure,—but she saw her timorous spirit quick- 
en ils euergies, and hover around the blessed 
hopes of the gospel; and these she found to be ‘all 
her salvation and all her desire.” 

‘The thought of appearing before a holy God, in' 
a fixed, unalterabie state, was to her mind invested | 
with awlal solemnity, and it led her to “great 
searchings of heart.” She carefully retired into the 
chambers of her own bosom, to look at all the 
motives that had controled her conduct, and which 
alone could determine her character, as right or 
wrong inthe eyes of flim, before whom she expect- 
ed saon to appear. ‘This examination resulted in 
a settled peace, which was searcely for a moment 
disturbed, during the remainder of ler lite. 

1 sawher but once during her illness; but the 
interview I enjoyed, was one of peculiar interest. 
It brought tomy mind a deeper impression of the 
power and blessedness of religion, than I ever felt 
before, I was shocked with her wasted appear- 
ance, and the livid impress of death on her face, 
She observed my emotion, and sweetly inquired, 
“© Why are you disturbed? there is nothing here'to 
fear. When the work of death, which you see be- 
































gun in this poor tabernacle, is completed, I shail be 
telieved from the paing of mortality, and perfectly 
Dlessed in the presence of our Saviour. Lam not 
alraid to die. Ltrust [Tam daily comforted with 
the presence of Him who hath brought life and 
immortality to light in the gospel; and with his 
Presence, it will be sweet to pass even ‘through 
the valley of the shadow of death!" I asked her 
if she had no desire to live longer and enjoy the 
sweets of life? She replied, “ uot when ! see and 
feel such evidence of my Father's will to take me 
home; and the thought taat when Lam removed, 
I shall sin no more, reconciles we to the thought 
of leaving all 1 love below, It is sweet ta live and 
labor in the service of God, but wine has been a 
life of sin; all that I have done has been so fraught 
with imperfections, that pain, instead of pleasure, 
is ever blended in the retrospect. Lliza, it is one 
ly when I can escape from myself, that T feel com- 
lortable ; and this I can do the most effectually, by 
looking at the cross of Christ. ‘The wonders there 
unfolded, show me my own insignificance, and 1 
lose inyself in the fullness of salvation, which I 
see provided for you and me and all the world.” 

Troe, L remarked, this should ever be our conso- 
lation; bat the thought of death, the mysterious 
Change, the new mode of existence, when separa- 
ted from this body which has been loved and cher- 
ished so long, often fills my mind with dread. 

“Tused,” said she ‘to feel so too 5 but my fears 
are all withdrawn, I am not afraid to go where 
Christ leads the way. He has passed through the 
grave, and mora than this, has promised to be with 
his children in their hour of greatest need ; and ag 
for this body, so great is its weakness, I think I 
shall love to have it quictly laid down to rest. It 
is now buta very imperfect medium throug! which, 
as an intelligent being, I enjoy any happiness; and 
in onr best estate, itis only a medium. Why then 
should we love it so much? ‘The iminortal spirit, 
in the hands of Christ, is happier far when escaped 
from this clay, than it can ever be while taberna- 
cling here.” 

Thus with an angel serenity, did this child of 
suffering look into the grave, and forward into the 
unseen world. I could not but feel, 'O, that my 
soul were in her soul’s stead.” 1 enquired, What 
message shall | carry for you to our mutual associ+ 
ates at N, Fora moment she seeined lost in thought ; 
then raising herselfa little on her pillow, she re- 
joined, “ Tell them that the religion of Jesus is the 
only thing that can gire them satisfaction in life, 
or hope and peace in death ;—that I hope to meet 
them all in a better world.” 

The deepest solemnity rested on my mind as I 
parted from this dear friend, never to meet her 
again, til we were both landed on the shores of 
eternity. The near views of another world obliged 
me to regard all terrestrial things, according to 
their relative insignificance; and I prayed for 
grace to spend the remainder of life allotted to me, 
more acceptably to God than I had done. A few 
weeks after my teturn home, a letter announced to 
me that Sally was na more. Death came over her, 
genile as the dews of evening, and her spirit enter- 
ed into that rest that remains fur the pcople of Gud. 
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WARBRATIVE,. 


From the Sabbath School Heraids 
SALLY WILSON. 
(a TRUE STORY.) 

Sally Wilson was the daughter of respectable 
parents; they did not figure in the gay and most 
fashionable circles of society; nor had they any 
particular relish for those external altractions, which 
wear sush an alluring aspect to the fashionist, and 
yotary of worldly pleasure. But they were happy in 
each other, and enjoyed as much of domestic and 
worldly comfort a3 reasonable minds expect. 

‘They sent on for a while prosperously, ‘I'wo 
Jovely children blessed their union, and elicited 
those delightful emotions, which are understood 
and appreciated only by the parental bosom. But 
the day of adversity was at hand ; soon one of these 
lovely flowers was blighted, and the blanched form 
of little Charles was consigned to the cold grave. 
‘This affliction led the sorrowing parents to feel the 
futility of dependence on earth, and to look for 
consolation to the hand that had removed their first 
born.. ae 

A few years after the death of this child, the pa- 
rents also were removed, leaving their loved and 
only daughter to the tender mercies of distant rela- 
tives, whose hearts were slow to flow forth in af- 
fectionate sympathy and concern for this sorrow- 


‘you, and Mrs, W. told me, if I would come out, I 
should find you in the garden; but I am almost 
afraid to offer you wy poor company, when I see the 
choice companions of books and flowers, with 
which you are surrounded. But why do you choose 
those withered flowers, Sally, in preference to the 
beautiful fresh ones that lie strewed all araund yout” 

“O, I know these are not the trettiest, nor the 
most attrasting to children generally; and yet 
these withered roses are dearer far to me than all 
the may-Mowers in the garden,” 

‘} do not comprehend your choice, Sally: Pray 
what is there in a poor faded rose, that strikes your 
fancy so much more than a new one?” : 

“‘Phese faded flowers remind me of my little 
brother ‘Charles: I have ofien heard my mother 
compare him toarose, She called him a sweet bud 
of hope, just opening into beauty and brightness, 
and said he faded just like a flower when it is erop- 
iped from the stem, Afier his death, she taught me 
‘to sing for her, that sweet hymn, beginning, 

: ¢ So fades the lovely, blowming flower, 

Frail smiling solace of an tour ; 

So saen our transient comforts fly, 

. And pleasurcs only blooin to die.” 

And now slie is gone too, and my dear father,” 

Here the poor child could say no more, She 
sobbed aloud. I mingled my tears with hers, and 
felt it was sweet to weep with her; but I under. 
stood not the intensity of her grief. I had never 











ing orphan. But He ‘who tempers the wind ta been called to mourn the loss of any dear friend, 
the sharn famb,” so ordered the circumstances of and scarce a cloud had ever shaded the sunshine 
her condition, as to prevent her from sinking into of my bosom, My heart beat high with hope and 
a state of settled despondency, Sometimes she anticipation, How Jittlethen could | comprehend the 
would be upborne, for days together, above the in- loneliness of her desolate heart, Still I felt for her 
fluence of her grief by the natural buoyancy of as much as, in my childish simplicity, I was capa- 
her apirils ; and then she would feel again, in all its ble of feeling; and summoned my memory to 
power, the degolate loneliness of orphanage, In bring up something in reply to her simple, unaf- 
various ways she strove to comfort herself, and sol- fected expressions of sarrow, that should alleviate 
ace her heart against the bitterness of her lonely and lighten the presenta. fest 
state, r "Sally," said J, 1 Temember reading in the 
When I first saw her, she was a sweet child ten Psalms, that we are all like the flowers of the field, 
years ald. I happened to be visiting in the neigh- and ‘‘like grass that groweth up: in the morning 
borhood, where she resided; and the family with it flourisheth, and in the evening it is cut down 
which I was staying, were much interested in ber, and withereth.? I remember reading this to my 
and often invited berto see them. ‘This gave me mother one day,and she told me it taught us the frail- 
an opportunity of forming an acquaintanen with ty and uncertainty of life,and that the longest life was 
Sally, and it was the commencement of an attack. Very shuct compared to eternity ; but she said, * il 
ment, that strengthened with every additional in- we gave our hoarte to Cind, we should all met ina 
terview. T was delighted with finding a playmate, better world where we could never. die, and where 
jn the neighborhood, whom I could sce so often; there would be no separation. . 
it made the time to pass more rapidly away, and ft is sweet 10 think of that, dear Eliza, now 
gave an additional interest to my visit with my I have so few friends in the world, and no home ; 
aunt. Oue day T called to pay a visit to my young and I do long to live so as lo go to heaven, when J 
friend, and on inquiring for her, the lady with die, and meet my dear parents and little brother 
whom she lived, told me, with an airof greatindif- there, My heart often aches, because my mother 


ference, that she knew not where she was, but, is not here to instruct me how 1 should live to 
r i please God. I believe there is something more fur 

us to do than to live for our own pleasnre.? 
Ty ear caught avrentively this last sentence, and 
ever afterwards it lodged in my memory. It was 
here, in conversation with this simple child of sor- 


probably sauolering somewhere in the garden, as 
she was much more inclined to be there, or in the 
fields, when the weather was warm, than in the 
house with the family, Begging leave of Mra. W., 
¥ went in quest of her, I shall never forget the emo- 
tions which swelled my bosom, as T first eame in 
sight of this child of nature, at the foot of the gar- 
den. She was seated on a grass plat, surrounded 
by delightful shrubbery; on one side of her lay 
the book, containing her next morning's lesson, 
and on the other side and in her Jap, were strewed 
a variety of sweet flowers, some faded, and some 
quite fresh, What particularly riveted my atten- 
tion and touched my feclings, was my observing 
her wholly engrossed with two faded flowers which 
she held in her hand, and while again and again 
she surveyed them, the tears were flowing unre- 
strained from her eyes. J almost feared to intrude 
upon an honrso sacred; but T had become tender- 
ly attnched to my new companion, and longed, in 
the warmth of my affection, to assure her that 
whatever her sorrows might be, I had a heart of 
sympathy-for them all. Thus justified, as T thought, 
by the motives which controlled my conduct, E has- 
tened to her, in a way which I hoped would pre- 
vent her from receiving the impression, that T had 
noticed her grief. “Dear Sally,” said I,“ I am 
rejoiced to find you. alone, for L have come over 


of my accountability: and £ have only to mourn 
that, in my folly, 1 allowed so longa time toclapse 
before they gained any perceptible ascendancy 
over baser feclings, We neither of us at this time 
understood the nature of true religion, or felt its 
importance; but Sally felt deeply the want of com- 
' fort whieh the world could uot give, and I, for the 
| first time began to realize thatthe gay, butterfly 
life which Twas living, was poorly adapted to .sc- 
cure the end for which T was sent into the werld. 
: Thegged Sally to call alten upon me, and assured 
her that my aunt would feel happy to give her al! 
| the instruction she desired, We then returned 
thonghtfully to the house, and T took my leave. 
Not many months after my visit to my aunt, 
enjoyed the happiness of having Sally for a schoo! 
companion, for three or fowr years. © The relation 
| with whom she had been staying, became Weary 
of the care of her, aud wrote toa distant connex- 
ion in my father’s neighbarheod, claiming that duty 
required her to sustain part of the burden invatved 
| in the care and education of this child. Mrs. K. 





with the express purpose of spending an hour with 


felt by no means so lively a sympathy in the situa- 


tion of this orphan, as the case was peculiarly adapt- 
ed to awaken, Still she had more of the milk of 
homan kindness than the other lady; and in her 
new situation, Sally began to feel more cheerful. 
The deep gloom which pervaded her soul, was 
gradually passing away; and she began to think 
that perhaps there was yet something in life, that 
might comfort her heart and make her happy. But 
in this she was mistaken. In alf the various expe~ 
dients she tried, she found not that which could 
fill the aching, painful vacaney of her bosom. 
There had been a wound inflicted which nothing 
but the balm of Gilead could heal. Not until her 
streaming eyes were directed to the “Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world,” could she 
find relief from the burden which pressed down her 
spirit, and spoiled all her pleasures, 

In being brought thus immediately in contact, 
we were soon on terms of the greatest intimacy, 
and loved each other as sisters. Scarce had we 
any separate pleasures or pursuils. Both out of 
school and in, our attention was directed to the 
same objects; and often, were we led to converse 
on the concerns of our souls, and eventually to re- 
gard religion as a thing of pressing importance. 
The amusements and pleasures which our com- 
panions sought with so much eagerness, became 
distasteful and vapid to us. We began to mourn 
that we had devoted so large a portion of our youth, 
to the pursuit of the shadows and vanities, which 
die away with each passing moment; and like 
Noat’s dove which found no rest for the sole of 
her foot, we panted for those joys which were en- 
during in their nature. Such was the state of our 
feelings for many months, and we began almost to 
feel that the desired object of our search was, for 
some mysterious reason, placed beyond our attain- 
ment. So deceptive is the human heart; so prone 
to make whatever we do, seem right in our own 
eves [ 

We were arrived al this dangerous crisis, when 
T received early one morning a note from Sally, 
which, as nearly as I can recollect, read as follows. 

“ Eliza :—] feel like a person just awaked ont 
of sleep, and all the refuges (o which I have resort- 
ed, have passed like a day dream from my mind! 
Haw strangely have we deceived ourselves; or 
rather, [ should say, myself; for T think you can- 
not have thus been deluded, Until the Jast two 
days, I supposed | was ina very hopeful way to be 
come a Christian, Now T sec the snare; I see 
that [ have been madly striving to weave a right- 
ecousness of such texture as would cover my sins, 
and render me acceptable in the eyes of infinite 
purity; when, alas! it is all filthy rags; and Lam 
just as far from Gad, as dreadfully estranged, as 
ever! Not a step have I taken, which has not 
been downward in the beaten track of sin; and the 
thought is overwhelming, that I am now farther 
from God, and more, odious ia his sight, than ever 
before, Long have “ mine eyes been held waking” 


+ . f laud a } ; t 7 
row, that I received the first permanent impressions | With a sense of my lost situation, “ What shall T 


do to fie saved 1 Tam admonished in the words 
addressed to the terrified jailar, to “ believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ”? ©, that I could, O that I 
knew the secret place where [ might find him, T 
would spread my case before him, and fill my 
month with arguments, And yet, my dear sister 
E., aroidst atl the darkness and difficulty with 
which my mind is enveloped, Tam harrassed with 
the impression, that no obstacles are in the way of 
coming to Christ, but those which my own depray- 
ed aud wicked heart have originated. O that I 
could escape from myself, and make one hearty 
surrender of allinte the arms of the Saviour. Can 
you not call and see me soon? and may our 
thoughts be engrossed by no inferior concern, une 
til we become reconciled 10 God, and find ioy and 
peace in believing in Jesus. [remainder next week. 
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WARRATIVE, : 
From the S. &. Herald. 
THE LITTLE ISRAELITISH MAIDEN. 
Who has read the Old Testament, and not been | 
not only deeply interested, but delighted and af- , 
fected, by the simplicity and artless pathos of some | 
of its narratives? In reading the account of Naa-' 
man's leprosy and its cure, my mind was arrested: 
by the words of the little Israelitish maid, ‘ would 
to God, my Lord were with the prophet that is in! 
Samaria, for he would recover him of bis leprosy.” 
Who was this litle girl, that she dare utter her 
wishes with respect to the captain of the hosts of 
the king of Syria, who was a mighty man in valor, 
and high in honor with his master? Ah! she was 
a stave now, a little captive, whom the Syrians had 
brought from: the fand of Israel! and she waited on 
Naaman’s wife. Far different were the scenes 
around her from those she had left in the goodly 
fand of her fathers. ‘There Jehovah was their law- | 
giver, and his prophets their guides and counsel-' 
Jorg, From the confidence with which she spoke | 
of the prophet’s ability to heal her master, we may! 
suppose she was the offspring of pious parents, | 
whose hospitable doors were ever open to the man 
of God, whose miracles and works of henevolence, 
had gained for him, not only the favor and confi- 
tence of the old, but the veneration of the young. 
Now torn away from friends, relatives, and home, 
introduced among idolaters and strangers, it might 
have been supposed, she would have forgotten the 
God of Israel, and knelt at the altar of Baal whose 
worshippers were her companions. But it was 
otherwise with the little stranger. She stil! medi- 
tated on the wonderful tokens of power and good- 
ness, which the Lord had shown towards her peo- 
ple; through his prophet Elisha. And with the as- 
surance of faith, that he delights to bless all, that 
apply to him with humble confidence, she speaks 
out in the farvency of her soul. We may imagine 
a crowd of recollections and emotions to come over 
hersoul. She thought of all the good things this 
wan of God had wrought in Israel; and how he 
had built op and instructed the schools of the proph- 
eis, and fed them by miracte, when there was fam- 
ine in the Jand; how he had saved the two sons of 
the widow from bondage, and restored the son of 
the Shunamite to life; haw from giving the. man- 
dates of heaven to the king on his throne, he had 
returned to dwell in the humble abodes of the 
poor of his people. And then she thought, ‘oh! 
Hf my master could see this holy man, and be heal- 
ed of his leprosy, then he would forsake his idols, 
aud instead of kneeling in the house of. Rimmon, 
he would worship towards the holy temple which is 
in Jerusalem.’ And perhaps the idea occurred to 
her, that if the knowledge of the true God were in- 
troduced into Syria, the way might be opened for 
her restoration to the home of her childhood, the 
Jand of her affections. 
iler deportment towards her superiors must have 
been very amiable and engaging, to have gained so 
much influence over their minds; for as soon as 
Naaman’s wile heard her words, she repeated them 
to her hashand, who did not for a moment doubt 
the truth of her statement,or the ability of the proph- 
et to perform this miracle But from his subsequent 
conduct, we perceive that he had no just ideas of 
the God in whose name these wonders were per- 
formed, or of the spirit in which we must approach 
him. How fortunate it was that his servants pre- 
vailed on him to curb his proud and impetuous 
feelings, and to comply with the prophet’s simple 
directions. We know the sequel, how the power 
aad mercy of God were displayed, not only in re- 
moving the disease of his body, but ia renovating 


his moral nature. Fle was now made whole, both: 
in heart and in life, and became, from thie time, a 
servant of the * King of kings.” 

What do we learn from this little story? Is it 
not the influence, that even the humblest creature 
may exert, whose heart is filled with that benevo- 
ience which honors God, and berefits our fellow 
beings? Let us think how much more Naaman 
was indebted to this little captive who was instra- 
mental in removing his loathsome disease, than to 


his king for all the honors he conferred upon him. 
Vv. 
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NARRATIVE. 


A SLAVE MARKET. 

The following affecting skewh of a Slave Market, extracted 

from Dr. Walsh’a Viewa of Slavery in Brazil, we think is 

calculated to make a deep impression upon the minds of our 
javenile readers, 

‘The place where the great slave mart is held, 
ia along winding street called Vallongo, which 
rans from the sea at the north extremity of the 
city. Almost every house in this place is a large 
wareroom, where the slaves are deposited, and cus- 
tomers go to purchase. These warerooms stand 
at each side of the street, and the poor creatures 
are exposed for sale like any other commodity. 
When a customer comes in, they are turned up he- 
fore him; suchas he wishes are handled by the 
purchaser in different parts, exactly as I have seen 
butchers feeling a calf; and the whole examina- 
tion is the mere animal capability, without the re- 
motest inquiry as to the moral quality, which a 
man no more thinks of, than if he was buying a 
dog ova mule. I have frequently seen Brazillian 
ladies at these sales, They go dressed, sit down, 
handle and examine their purchases, and bring 
them away with the most perfect indifference. 1 
-sometimes saw groups of well-dressed females here, 
shopping for slaves, exactly as I have seen English 
ladies amusing themselves at our bazaars. 

‘There was no circémstance which struck me 
with more melancholy reflections than this market, 
which I felt a kind of morbid curiosity in seeing, 
as a man looks at objects which excite his strongest 
interests, while they shock his best feelings, The 
warerooms are spacious apartments, where some- 
times three or four hundred slaves, of all ages and 
both sexes, are exhibited tagether, Round the 
room are benctes on which the elder generally sit, 
and. the middle is occupied by the younger, par- 
ticularly females, who squat on the ground stowed 
close together, with their hands and ching resting 
on their knees. Their only covering is a small 
girdle of cross-barred cotton, tied around the waist. 

‘The first time IY passed through the street, T 
stood at the bars of the window looking through, 
when a cigano came and pressed me to enter. 
was particularly attracted hy a group of children, 
one of whom, a young girl, had something very 
pensive and engaging in her countenance. ‘The 
cigano, observing me look at her, whipped her up 
with a long rod, and bade her with rough voice to 
come forward. It was quite affecting to see the 
poor timid shrinking child, standing before me in 
a state the most helpless and forlorn, ‘that ever a 
being, endned, like myself, with reasonable mind 
and au immortal soul, could be rediced to, 


than the women; thelr countenances and hues 
were very varied) according to the part of the AF 
rican coast from which they came; some were 
soot black, having a certain ferocity of aspect that 
indicated strong and fierce passion, like men who 
were darkly brooding over some deep felt wrongs, 
and meditating revenge. When any one was order- 
ed he came forward with a sullen indifference, 
threw his arms over his head, stamped with his 
feet, shouted to show the soundness of his lungs, 
ran.up and down the room, and was treated exact- 
ly like a horse put through his paces at a repository ; 
and when done, he was whipped to his stall. 

‘The hends of the slaves, both male and female, 
were generally half shaved; the hair being }eft on- 
ly on the fore part. A few of the females had cot- 
ton handkerchiefs tied round their heads, which, 
with some Jittle ornaments of native seeds and 
shells, gave them a very engaging appearance. A 
number, particularly the males, were affected with 
eruptions of a white scurf, which had a loathsome 
appearance, Jike a leprosy. It was considered, 
however, a wholesome effort of nature to throw off 
the bad effects of the salt provision used during the 
voyage; and in fact, it resembled exactly a saline 
concretion. 

‘Many of them were lying stretched on the bare 
boards; and among the rest, mothers—with young 
childreft at their breasts, of which they seemed 
passionately fond. They were all doomed to re- 
main on the spot, like sheep in a pen, till they 
were sold; they have no apartment to retire to, no 
bed to repose on, no covering to protect them, they 
sit naked all day, and lie naked all night, on the 
bare board or benches, where we saw thein exhib- 
ited. : 

‘ Among the objects that attracted my attention 
in this place, were some young boys, who seemed 
to have formed a society together. I observed 
several times, in passing by, that the same fittle 
group was collected near a barred window; they 
‘seemed very fond of each other, and theiy kindly 
feelings were never interrupted by peevishness ; 
indeed, the temperament of a negro child is gener- 
ally so sound, that he is not affected by those little 
morbid sensations, which are frequent cause of 
crossnesa and ill temper in our children.—I do 
not remember that I ever saw a young black fret- 
ful, or out of humor; certainly never displaying 
those ferocious fits of petty passion in which the 
superior nature of infant whites indulges. I some- 
times brought cakes and fruit in my pocket, and 
handed them to the group, 1t was quite delight- 
ful to observe the generous and disinterested 
manner in which they distributed.them. There 
was no scrambling with one another ; no selfish re- 
servation to themselves, The child to whom I hap- 
pened to give them, took them so gently, looked so 
thankfully, and distributed: them so generously, 
that IF could not help thinking that God had com- 
pensated their dusky hue, by a more than usual hu- 
man portion of amiable qualities. 

* A great number of those who arrive at Rio are 
sent up the country, and we every day met cofilas, 
such as Mungo Park deseribes in Africa, winding 
through the woods, as they travelled from place to 
place in the interior, They formed long proces- 
sions, following one another in a file; the slave 
merchant, distinguished by his large felt hat and 
puncho, bringing up the rear ona mule, with a 


‘long Jash in his hand. It was another subject of 
[pity to see groups of these poor creatures cower- 
Some! ing together at night in the open ranchos, drench~ 


of these girls have remarkably sweet and engaging | ed with cold rain, in a climate so much more fri- 
countenances, Notwithstanding their dusky hue gid than their own.’ 


they look so modest, gentle and sensible, that you 
could not for a moment hesitate to acknowledge 
that they are endued witha like feeling and a com- 
mon nature with your own daughters. The sel- 
ler was ahout to put the child into all the attitudes, 
and display her person in the same way as he 
would aman; bat I declined the exhibition, and 
she shrank timidly back to her place, and seemed 
mle to hide herself inthe group that surrounded 
ier. 

‘The men were generally less interesting objects 
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{Extract.] 

‘Ellen wandered the whole of that day, seeking 
her lost brother in vain; she returned home, mis- 
erable and exhausted. Another feverish and almost 
sleepless night succeeded ; but through the ex- 
treme fatigue she had endured, sleep, for a short 
time. refreshed her wakeful mind. : 

At day-break, poor Ellen renewed her woeful 
search. This day was passed, as the preceding 
had been, in fruitless inquiry, in walking weeping, 
and in mental prayer. 

The third evening approached, and she found 
herself in the vicinity of the beautiful Lake of 
Windermere. But its beauties were lost upon 
poor Ellen; who fixed her tearful eyes upon its 
bright waters, lighted up as they were by the glow- 
ing rays of the evening sun—but still she looked on 
vacancy ; for no earthly scenery, however bright, 
could cheer her bereaved heart; and faint with ex- 
treme exhaustion, and almost in despair, she sank 
dowa upon a bank, at the entrance of a small but 
secluded wood. . 

“What will become of me?” she cried; ‘1 
cannot return to pass another night at the cottage, 
Miserable and alone. Ah, John! my poor John! 1 
shall never see thee more!’ And Ellen’s heart 
felt well nigh to break. 

‘Suddenly her attention was arrested by a voice, 
as if proceeding from some person in distress, she 
listened; her heart beating violently with agitation: 
it was her brother’s voice! Again she listened with 
breathless eagerness, while she heard these words, 

Wretched creature that I am, where shall I go?i 
To return home is impossible; yet I have promised 
that I will never forsake my sister, my ‘poor. 
Ellen)? 

_ Ellen heard no more: she had made an effort to 
tise from the ground and rush forward to‘ welcome 
her brother; but her worn-out frame was too weak | 
foreach the wood, and overcome by sudden joy, 
she fainted, calling “John t John!” When she 


recovered, she found herself in her brother’s arms ! 


—All appeared a dream to Ellen! yet she no svuon- 
er beheld his face, than she fondly exclaimed, 
“ Dearest John! am I awake? Is it indeed you? 
Are you not my own dear brother?” : 

John felt too. keenly to reply for some moments : 
at length he said, “ Yes, Ellen, it ts indeed John, 
once your brother; but I must not call myself so 
any more.” ae 

‘Not my brother John! Then who and what are 
you?” asked Ellen, with anxiety.—John replied, 
“A despiser of God’s word ; a disobedient cliild; 
a cruel brother; and a faithless shepherd.” ; 

“Stop! stop! cried Ellen; ‘tell ne wherein, 
you have despised the word of God.” 

“The Lord hath said, ‘ Ye shall not follow a 
multitude to do evil;’ but three days since, while ! 
tending my sheepon the hill, some gay and wicked . 
youths passed by, whom 1] had formerly met at the 
Bugle: they invited me to join their party to Am-| 
bleside Fair: at first I refused; but at length con- 
sented to spend one hour with them there. | left 
my flock in charge of poor Trusty, and accompa- 
nied the lads, One hour passed; another, and an- 
other, until night came on: and [ still remained ; 
but with the morning’s light my heart reproached | 
me for my unkind, wicked conduct to you, Ellea, | 
as well as for my cruelty to my sheep and faithful 
dog. My companions persuaded me my sheep 
would do well; Trusty would guard them; and as 
for you, you would guess that | was at the fair, I) 
suffered myself to believe this, and remained with 
them auother night—until this afternoon, when, ; 
indeed, my conscience giving me no rest, I quitted 
the fair, and sought my sheep. ‘They were gone! | 
I dared not return home, and wandered into this 
wood, where I decided upon my future plans, and | 
have resolved never again to enter our cottage. 
Yon will ask me, Why? Because I feel I never 
could be happy there again. Ellen, dearest Ellen, , 
do not weep! You have been a kind, affectionate 
sister (o me, and my heart will break to leave you: 
but we musé part, and that for ever!" John kiss- | 
ed the pallid cheek of poor Ellen again and again ; 
then rushed away, and his form was soon lost in 
the wood. 

Ellen started up, and, as if endued with super- 
natoral strength, she pursued him, Affection im- | 
parted the swiftness of a deer to her wearied feet. 
Breathless and exhausted,she overtook her brother ; 
and,seizing his hand,exclaimed,in an agonized tone 
of voice, ‘Stay! stay! I beseech you, but one 
moment! then, John, I will lay me down and die!” 
She grasped his hand ; then sank to the earth, 

Her piteous cry still sounded in John’s ears. He 
turned to look on her, and for a moment thought 
the spirit had left the lovely fora before him—still 
beautiful, but so worn by sorrow and fatigue, that 
he could scarcely believe it the same being he had 
seen but three days before, cheerful, youthful, 
blooming, and happy ! : 

Jolin bore her in his arms to the border of the 
lake, and succeeded in restoring her. 

Ellen gently opened her eyes, and gazing wildly 
around, she clung still closer to her brother, saying, 
“ Do not, do not leave me2” 

Do you still love me, then?” asked John. 

“ a 1 said Ellen: .{oh, fondly! you can- 
not tell how fondly ! better than any thing on earth. | 
If I lose you, my last earthly tie will be snapped ! ; 
And why, John, why would you leave me?” 

John sighed deeply, and replied, “ Ellen, you, 
cannot understand iny painful feelings at this hour. 
Tam glad you cannot; for I despise myself, and 
all good people must despise me. J am sure I have 
lost your good opinion : you can no longer respect | 











ime. Indeed, I have ceased to respect. myself; 


fand I think | would rather endure any thing than 
‘return with you to that home where we once lived 
iso happily together, loving and esteeming each oth- 
| er,” . 

: ** And shall we not live there happily again, dear 
‘John ?t You have erred; but remember your vow 
'—add not sin to sin. You have suffered much iu 
'eonsequence of your folly [forgive you, with all 
‘my heart, and love you as dearly as ever !?—John 
embraced his sister, and seemed inclined to yield, 
— You promised our dying father,” continued 


, Ellen, “that you would never forsake your sister.”” 


This last appeal had the desired effect, and John 


, repeated, “ Ellen! J will never forsake thee !” 


Poor Ellen’s sorrowful heart felt comforted, and, 
with her arm thrown around her dear brother's 
neck, she remained seated on the banks of Win- 
dermere Lake. Being a little refreshed, they bent 
their steps homewards, by a path over the hills, 
well known to John, 

When they had proceeded within view of the cot- 
tage, Ellen beaame so much exhausted, that they 
sat down to rest at the foot of a hill. ‘Phey had 
not remained there long, when saddenly Jolin 
started up, exclaiming, ‘1 hear my sheep!? He 
hesitated for an instant—anxious to seek them, yet 
unwilling to leave his sister alone, as the evening 
was advancing; but Ellen took his arm, begging 
she might ascend the hill with him in quest of his” 
lost flock. Ere they reached its summit, a piteous 
moan was heard—they hastened to the top—and 
what a scene presented itself to their view! The 
sheep indeed were there, and the faithful Trusty 
was stretched orf the ground, trembling and ema- 
ciated, his master’s crook lying near. When he 
once more heard that master’s voice, saying, 
“Trusty! iny good Trusty!” the poor dog looked 
in his face ; then at the sheep: and making a fee- 
ble effort to approach the spot where John and 
Illen stood, crawled a few paces, and expired at 
his master’s feet ! 

Ellen burst into tears, and concealed her face 
on John’s shoulder; she could not speak. John 
likewise was deeply affected. Stung by bitter feel- 
ings of sel{-reproach, he exclaimed, “ My faithful 
Trusty! Ihave neglected you, nay, killed you! 
It is said in Scripture, ‘A righteous man regardeth 
the life of his beast, but even the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel.’ Iam that wicked, cru- 
el man, for I have deserted a comfortable and hap- 
py home, leaving an affectionate sister to grieve for 
me, and a faithful dog to starve !—Poor Trusty! 
thou hast served thy master well, even to thy last 
moment: il! wert thou rewarded, my poor, poor 
dog !—Ellen! dearest Ellen! do not tarn away. 
I know [ have deserved all this, much more than 
this; but pray look at me, epeak to me, for] am 
troly wretched !?? Ellen pressed his hand, aa she 
said ina faint voice, You must carry the poor 
dog home, John; we will bury him in onr garden ; 
but now let us take the sheep to the fold.” 

The fast ray of the evening sun now left the 
summit of the hill on which John and Ellen were 
standing; and as it melted away, glanced upon 
the lifeless form of poor Trusty; and never did 
this earthly sun smile upon the last moments of a 
more faithful animal. 

*T fear, dear Ellen, you cannot wall,’’ said 
John; “Twill run aad fetch you some refresh- 
ment from yon neighboring cottage.’—' Oh, no,” 
Ellen replied with eagerness, ‘do not leave me; 
indeed I can walk very well.” 

Ellen was now leaning on the arm of her belov- 
ed brother-—' he had been lost, and was found?— 
and she almost forgot she had tasted little food that 
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day, though she had wandered from sunrise until 
night. Her step was comparatively light and free 
as she walked beside her brother, who, bearing the 
poor dog on his shoulder, penned his sheep for the 
night, and returned with Ellen to his lately forsa- 
ken home. 

The night air blew keen, and Ellen soon kin- 
died the blazing faggot on the hearth. Supper 
was-prepared ; John and Ellen dried their tears, 
forgot their sorrows, and retired to rest, The pi- 
ous Ellen desired to be alone, for her overflowing 
heart longed to pour itself out in grateful acknawl- 
ments to her Almighty Preserver, Neither did the 
penitent John lay his head on his pillow until he 
had implored, for the sake of his Saviour, that for- 
giveness which he felt he so deeply needed. 
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THE CONTENTED FAMILY, 

A true narrative which waa written for a composition at school. 

Returning from Maine about 11 years ago, our 
passage was interrupted by an unfavorable wind, 
One morning after we had tarried about two days 
on the water, the Captain proposed our going up- 
on an island, not far distant. This we accordingly 
did and arrived at the island in safety. : 

The first objects which we particularly noticed 


were a few pine trees and shells of various descrip. 
tions. As we walked along, our attention was at. 
tracted by a small log-hut, which we entered and 
which was neat and clean. 

The family, which consisted of a woman and 
four children, were taking breakfast, which was 
coffee without cream or sugar, and potatoes with. 
out butter or salt. 

Their furniture consisted of a bed, two chairs, a 
settle and an old chest, besides cups and saucets, 
&e. ‘The only light which they had, was that 
which penetrated between the logs. 

The mistress of the fainily told me that her hus. 
band was a fisherman, and was gone from home, 
usually three months, but that she then expected 
him every day. She said when he was at home, 
they were provided with meat, but when he was 
gone they had no means of obtaining it. 

And yet, in their poverty, this fanily were very 
happy: and what was it made them happy? [t 
was religion, religion which purifies the heart and 
sanctifies the sou]. The mother told us that hes 
daughter about 14 years of age, daily perused the 
remains of an old Bible, and that she had given 
evidence of a change of heart. She said that she 
took her brothers and sisters every Sat ath to the 
boughs of a large tree and instructed them from 
the Bible and prayed with them. 

After some time we took our leave of this happy 
family, regretting that they were not more comfor 
tablv situated and were not better furnished with 
religious privileges. Lavra.” 
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lof his light hair, and the extreme nicety with which 
‘the arrangements of his stock and neckcloth bad 
been made; and I discovered, or fancied I discov- 
ered, in his whole manner, a consciousness of his 
superiority in all these matters, and instantly deci- 
ded in my own mind upon his character, asa young 
1conceited collegian, He had no sooner left the’ 
/rouwn, than turning round to an old gentleman by 
‘my side, I said, somewhat pertly, * Pray sir, were 
: the young Oxonians in your days very conceited, 
‘or are times become very degenerate?” Before 
;the old gentleman could make any reply, a very 
j young lady, who stood near enough to usto hear what 
| 1 had said, turned hastily towards me, her etecks 
‘reddening to her eyes, I hope,’ she exclaimed, 
i‘ that you were not alluding to my cousin in what 
‘you just now said.”? ‘TI was alluding,” 1 replicd, 
i**to the curled head of the young beau, that has 
;just left the room.” = And you never remarked,” 
returned his young advocate, very warmly, ‘ his 
;gentle attentions to the old Jady who was with 
ihim, eis reckoned one of the best sons in the 
Neighborhood, and the curls upon his head ought 
‘not to have blinded you to the good qualities of 
his heart, which [ am sure were sufficiently dis- 
played this morning.” As Usaw the young lady's 
feelings were interested, I desisted in common 
civility, but in that simply,from any further animad- 
versions on the young man. 

The following day was Sunday : the service was 
performed by a venerable Welch clergyman, and 
though I conducted mysclfin the church with out- 
ward decency, and, as I thought, had beeu ex- 
tremely attentive to the service, yet.a variety of 
little peeuliaritics in the worthy preacher got hold 
of my mind, and were ready to become the sub- 
ject of my discourse. As I returned along the 
avenue with my friend, the old gentleman, who 
was always ready to listen to my conversation, ad- 
miring, as I then believed, my wit: [ suddenly ex- 
claimed, “I never heard the service performed by 
a Welch clergyman before. T really fancied my- 
self on the other sile of Cader Idris.” ‘* The 
service in that case would have been purely Welch,” 
returned my companion gravely, “and not a mixture 
of two languages,” Jreplied, “YF really wonder 
that a gentleman of enlightened education can put 
up with such mongrel English in his church,” 
and ] began to mimic, as well as I could, his 
phraseology. And his gown and cassock, [ am 
sure, were made by his eldest daughter, and his 
wig was certainly given him at the fast visitation 
by the bishop, one I suppose that he had just laid 
aside.” [was here aware that I was overheard by 
several young people who were following us, and 
who came nearer to us, attracted, I suppose, by my 
merriment, and by my remarks which were not ut- 
tered in the lowest tone. 

A young sprightly gentleman with whom I. had 
had a little sparring the evening before, came close 
np to me on my left hand, saying, “ May [ re- 
quest the favor of you to tell me the text this mor- 

NWARRATIVE. ning?” * Were you not at chureh, sir, as well ag 

myself?” T asked.—‘ Certainly,” replied he, ‘ but 

From the Religious Intelligencer. 1 really coneluded that you must have forgotten 

THE CENSORIOUS TONGUE. it.” “Forgotten it, no,” said I, “my memory 

When I was a girl, I remember spending a few ‘is not quite so short; it was from the 13th chapter 

days in the Christmas holidays amongst a party of ‘of the Ist epistle to the Corinthians 1—Charity 

young people, to some of whom I was little known, thinketh no evil: charity suffereth long and is 

and in the gaiety of my heart I felt indisposed to kind.” ‘'J must beg your pardon,” said he, “I 
lay any restraint upon a tongue too much habituat- really could not help thinking that the preacher's - 

ed to the unchristian and unfeeling habit of quiz-| pronunciation had prevented you from hearing 

zing. he first morning had not passed away, {the text.” ‘And you thought it seasonable to re- 

when a young Oxonian, in company with an in-! mind the young lady of it,” said my old companion 

firm mother, called at the house where I visited;/on my right. “T did so,” replied the young man, 

my eye was attracted by the numerous minute curls ‘with an air of spirit and liveliness, ‘ and the more 
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so, because the good preacher's daughter is ex-| preacher described on Sunday, look upon every 
actly behind us.” I turned énvoluntarily round, | person ay your cousin, and daughter, and mother, 
and perceived that a young lady in mourning, neat-| and your eyes will be immediately open to see 
ly and simply drest, had joined two ladies who | whatis excellent in them and your feelings of ridi- 
were walking close behind us. I tried to discover {cule will be softened and blunted. ‘ Charity 
from her face whether she had heard my remarks | thinketh no evil.’ ? 
or no, but I could not quite determine the point.|  “ Bur, sir,” said I, my pertinacity not wholly sub- 
She was pretty, and had a remarkable sweetness |dued, or my reason not wholly convinced, “ are 
and composure of countenance, but on my fixing | we not to censure where blame is due, must we 
my eye upon her, a bright color rose in her checks. | call evil good and good evil 2” 
I turned away, and walked in haste towards the| “Surely not,” replied he, ‘the most glorious 
house, more disconcerted than ashamed. pattern and example of love that has ever been 
The following day, a party of young people in | manifested to man, never confounded good and 
the neighborhood was added to our circle: among evil, and in his rebukes of the Pharisees, he per- 
them were three sisters who were guests for the | haps went beyond what some of the nicer ears of 
day, and upon whom my eye had rested as soon as | this age would tolerate ; for, I will say, it is one of 
they made their first appearance in the drawing | the faults of the present day to fear to give to sin 
room, My spirits were by no means depressed by {and sinners their real name.” “ Then sir,” said 
the company, especially as my giddy tongue fre-| I, ‘where have I been so much to blame?” “Sin 
quently collected about me some of the most | must appear to be clearly sin before we openly re- 
thoughtless, and as [ supposed, the most interest- | buke it,” returned the old gentleman, ‘and we 
ing of the company. We amused ourselves in {are not to form rash and hasty judgments, but to 
various ways. After chatting with many of the | apply this to our present subject, itis not sin, my 
campany, [ took my place on a settee beside my | young friend, that you have been finding fault with.” 
friend, the old gentleman, who, always fond of the|” “Tt was something,” said I pertly, ‘‘that did 
society of young people, was now found a spectator | not please me.” 
of their amusement, Ata very little distance from[ T haye lived many years in the world,” return- 
us Were sealed two‘or three elderly ladies, to whom | ed my companion, ‘and I have generally found 
I was entirely a stranger, and for whose appear-| that those persons who really fear sin most, and are 
ance I felt little respect, wholly regardless wheth- | most ready torebuke it when need requires, are the 
er they heard me or not. least disposed to ridicule the lesser infirmities of 
I began to amuse, or try to amuse, my old com-| their fellow creatures.” I looked up surprised, 
panion by my giddy remarks about the various per-} “© Trne charity,” said he, “ will lead us to fear 
sons around us. Upon some of these my remarks | and rebuke sin, it can never lead us to ridicule what 
were guarded, because there was that air of supe- [is harmless.” 
riority, fashion and rank about them, which inspired] But surely,” said I, “ridicule is a very use- 
my thoughtless mind with a feeling of superiority, | ful thing.” ° 
or because they were persons well known to my| «Tt js,” said he, the very best remedy for 
companions. ‘' And now,” said I, ‘come the {some faults, and it will not be difficult to find out 
three graces. I do believe that these sisters have | where it is lawful, if we seek to do so with an hon- 
not been separate from each other fora single mo-| est mind.’ “ Well then, sir.” . 
ment since they arrived. I wonder who made] — ¢* Well then, to apply, you must allow me to say 
their clothes, ‘They would not be ugly ifthey were | that in your mode of finding fault, which is what 
better drest. They are so provokingly neat, ot a| in these days is called quizzing, there is seldom (I 
pin out of place, and one is the very counterpart of | will allow, for charity, that it may sometimes exist) 
the other, ‘I'hey are exactly like the old crusader’s any real desire to benefit the cause of virtne by 
three wives that we saw yesterday in the chancel. | ridicule; but it proceeds most commonly from an 
Don't you think they are?” T proceeded, looking | {ll directed exuberance of spirits, a poverty of men- 
up archly in the old gentleman’s face, expecting 10 | tal resources, or a secret desire of gratifying some 
receive his tribute of laughter to my wit, He! of the least amiable of ovr natural propensities. 
looked, however, to my mortification, unaffectedly | Cultivate real charity, and improve ‘your under- 
grave, “T really cannot answer your question,” | standing, my young friend, endeavor to know your- 
said he, “ bat it is somewhat remarkable that you self, and then the sweet gajety of your present days 
have called these ladies the three graces, for some) of youth will learn to flow!in a thousand innocent 
of their elderly friends have, quaintly enough, giv-| channels for the amusement of social and domestic 
en them the title to those three Christian graces of | Jife, without depending upon those present frnitfal , 
which our preacher spake so much yesterday, and] sources of amusement, thederrors, the deficiencies, 
indeed the qualities of their hearts, their strong and the negligence of: Sone fellow creatnres, and 
sisterly attachment to each other,with the beauty of sometimes, even their unavoidable wants, their 
their persons would not make them unfit represen-| poverty, their infirmities, ‘and ii" Tnany cases their 
fatives of these graces, were they to be personi-: faithful discharge of small duties.” 
fied th a picture,” I was silent, I pondered upon this faithful ad- 
“ Do you know these young ladies, then?” ask- vice, and though T was at that time interrupted by 
ed I. *T do," he replied, but more by hearsay the departure of some of the party from hearing 
than personally, They lave been placed in cireum- any more of these remarks, yet_a deep impression 
stances very peculiar for their extreme youth; cir-| had been made upon my mind, During the si- 
cumstances which have made the excellency of their! lence of the following ‘night, T compared my 
character very conspicuous: upon some other oc- thoughts, words, and actions with the Jaw of chari-. 
casion | will relate their history to you, but I can- ty, and found myself wanting in the balance, It 
not do it at present, as their mother is sitling very was, perhaps, the very first time that T seriously be- 
near to us.” J started, but instantly looking at the] gan the habit of examining my conduct by the 
group of elderly ladies, T was not only aware from] word of God. I availed myself of the very first op- | 
their resemblance that one of them was the mother portunity that occurred the following ‘morning, of 
of the three young persons, but from her manner J communicating to my kitid old friend, some, at 
perceived that she had overheard our conversation, least, of the reflections which had passed in my 
Jn a moment of vexation and petulance T burst in- mind, and of cordially thanking him for his kind 
to tears, passionately exclaiming, “as long as I re-| and faithful reproof, and inthe warmth of my feel- 
main in this house I will not speak ill of any body. | ing T expressed to him fy resolution, which J 
Tam surrounded by cousins, and daugiters, and} thank God that through his grace I have always 
mothers," been enabled, in some degree, to bear in mind, 
“You have come to the wisest resolution you} that “TI would regard all my fellow creatures as 
have perhaps ever made,” replied my good old! my cousin, and sister, and mother,” and in such a 
friend; ‘only let me advise you to extend it be- tender feeling for their reputation, regulate my 
yond your abode in this honse. Atall times be speech respecting them, according to our Saviour’s 
careful of what you say of every body, Inthe true golden rule of doing to others as we would have 
spirit of Christian charity, which our venerable! them do to us. L 
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NARRATIVE. 


From * Village Tales.” By Stacy G. Potts, Esq. 
THE PET LAMB. 

Every one who has been at Aylesbury, has heard 
the story of the Pet Lamb. Many summers ago, 
a sweet little blue eyed girl was seen each morning, 
as soon as the dew was off the grass, sporting in 
the meadow, along: the brook that runs between 
the village and the river, with the only companion 
in which she appeared to take delight, a beautiful 
snow-white Lamb. It was the gift of a deceased 
sister—and the little girl was now an orphan. Her 
family had been wealthy and respectable in early 
life, when they resided in Philadelphia; but her 
father having met with some severe losses in trade, 

went to try his fortune in the East Indies, and the 
first news the family received afterwards, was of 
his decease in Java. They were destitute, and 
| being driven from the city by the breaking out of 
Fe malignant disease, were thrown by chance into 
the residence of a venerable old lady, who, having 
| buried the mother and sister, came up to Aylesbury 
to spend her remaining days with her only charge 
—this engaging orphan. Thus lefi, early in life, 
no wonder, poor girl, that she loved her little lamb, 
the only living token of a sister’s affection, for that 
sister’s sake ; no wonder that all the affections of 
her innocent heart should cling to the last treasure 
left to her desolate youth, and grow fresher and 
fresher, as the grass grew greener over the sod that 
pressed the ashes of her kindred friends. 

The creature was perfectly tame, and would 
follow its young mistress, when permitted, through 
the village, and wherever she went; and when she 
came to the village school, it would run after her, 
and lie down on the green, in the shade of the trees, 
until she was ready to return home with it. She 
washed its soft fleece, and fed it with her own 
hands every day: and so faithful was she, in her 
attention to her pretty favorite, that the villagers 
all loved her, and many a warm wish was expressed, 
that she, like that helpless lamb, might find a fond 
and devoted protector, when the friend who was 
now her foster mother, and who was fast wasting 
away beneath the weight of years, should go down 
to the tomb, and leave her, young and inexperien- 
ced, in a world of selfishness and vice. 

During the time her kind patron lived, Clarissa 
was treated as a daughter. Contiguous to their 
dwelling was the residence of a well-living farmer, 
whose son used frequently to climb over the stile 
into the meadow to see Clarissa and her jamb; and 
in process of time their young hearts became knit 
together by a tie more tender than that which binds 
a brother toa sister.—It was thought they would 
be married; and they perhaps thought so too,—for 

' Charles’ father often hinted that a union of the two 
farms would be a delightful thing —But the old 
‘lady died; and her will fell into the hands of 
‘rogues, who destroyed it, and succeeded in getting 
| possession of the property. 
| This was the death-biow of Clarissa’s hopes. 
The intercourse between her and Charles was bro- 
ken off instantly by his father. He was sent to a 
medical school at a distance; and she was forced 
to go out to service in families who had before pri- 
ded themselves on her acquaintance. It was a 
bitter fortune, but she bore it with heroic fortitude 
at first, for still she received, through a private 
channel, frequent and affectionate letters from hee 
brother Charles, as she called the young companion 
of her brighter fortunes ; and still she had her lit- 
i tle favorite lamb. But at lart this secret corres- 
" pondence was discovered and broken off; all poa- 
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sibility of further intercourse was prevented : and| could clasp its neck, the arms of the noble stranger 
last of all they took from her her only remaining | encircled her—ét was her Father. : 

friend and favorite, the memorial of a departed sis- The report of his death in the Indies was un- 
ter’s love—her pet lamb. She tried by every) founded. -He had returned within a month, to 
means in her power to prevent the separation, but} Philadelphia, with an ample fortune; and having 
in vain, The only privilege granted her was, t0| been Jed to suppose thatall his family were deceased, 
have her name—" Clarissa Beaumet, Aylesbury” | this accident brought him to new life and joy, in the 
—marked on its fleece in beautiful gold letters ;} recovery of a darling child, the image of an idolized 


and then she kissed it for the list time, and saw it! wife, and the last pledge of her fervent love. 


delivered toa drover, who was proceeding with a! 
large flock to the city. 

For a time the deserted and unfortunate girl gave 
herself up to the destroying influences of a melan- 
choly spirit. Sickness and sorrow preyed upon 
her delicate frame.—She was no longer the gay 
and sportive belle of the village, attracting the ad- 
miration of all, and courted by all, Often, at the 
parties of her former associates, she now stood, a 


The scene that folloved may be qmagined. 
Clarissa was again the angel of the village.’ But she 
treated the fulsome fawnings and congratulations 
of her old acquaintances with as little attention 
now, as she had their scoffs before. Her father 
took her in a few days to Philadelphia, where she 
lived in the bosom of luxury and splendor; yet 
still as kind, and lovely asshe had ever been. And 
even then, true to her early affections, she did not 


poor unnoticed servant; and she felt how bitter a forget her faithful Charles, whose heart had never 
portion was cheerless poverty, when it invades and ichanged through all ‘his father’s persecutions, and 
takes possession of hearts once rich and happy. her humiliation. But when his father lost his es- 
She felt with how much meanness and littleness of | tate, and his family was reduced by misfortunes to 
spirit, the proud delight to trample, when they can, | abject want, she married him, and restored them 
on every thing of virtue, or beauty, or loveliness, all to plenty and to happiness again. . 
that is superior to their own. She felt how treach- ‘— ee 
erous was hope; how vain the promises of youth; 
how vanishing the friendships of an interested and 
selfish world. But in process of time, her native 
strength of mind, and that ‘‘untanght, innate phi- 
losophy,” unknown to the low and vulgar, triamph- 
ed even over misfortunes. She resolved that since 
it was the will of heaven to allot her the humblest 
sphere in Jife, she would strive the better to improve 
her narrow privileges, and to resign herself to her 
fato without one rebellious murmur, She did so. 
Bat still she often shed a tear over the memory of 
her Tost pet lamb. 

We must now beg pardon of our Aylesbury 
friends, while we go, with the reader, on a trip to 
Philadelphia, Qu the extensive commons towards 
the Schuylkill, a large collection of cattle was ex- 
hibited by a company of traders; and as the sight 
was a fine one, many persons from the city came 
out to see it, . Among the crowd was a gentle- 
man whose demeanor and features bore the marks 
of deep and fixed sorrow.—He walked slowly 
along, surveying with half downcast eyes, the mov- 
ing, bustling group; his hands behind him, and 
his rich dress hanging carelessly about him. 

As he cast his eye over the passing flocks, he 
saw a lamb with the name of “ Clarissa Beaumot’’ 
‘on its neck ; and suddenly arousing as from a leth- 
argy, he rushed into the flock and seized it—he 
was not mistaken in the name; and when be en- 
quired about its history, and was told that it came 
from Aylesbury, he purchased it and had it convey- 
ed to town. His conduct, which was wholly in- 
explicable to the bystanders, who crowded round 
him at the time, was not rendered the Jess so to 
those who knew that the next day he set out in 
company with the lamb he had purchased, for the 
interior of Pennsylvania, 

Tt was a holiday among the yonng people at 
Aylesbury, on account of the anniversary of the 
birth of my Jandlady of the Inn's eldest daugh- 
ter; and a large party were assembled round the 
tea table, in the aflernoon, in the full flow of hilari- 
tyand mirth, Poor Clarissa Beaumot, the pretti- 
est of them all, was there—not as a companion but 
asa servant; the butt of every vulgar jeer; secret- 
ly acorned, and openly insulted by those who were 
jealous of her splendid superiority of intellect, and 
beauty of person and manners; and exposed to a 
handred impertinent liberties from those who had 
once courted her favor, and grown proud on re- 
ceiving a smile from her sweet lips. She was 
still treasuring up the bitter lesson, that love, and 
friendship, and respect, are too often mete de- 
pendants on the breath of fortune—when a noble 
carriage and two beautiful bays drove up to the 
door of the inn, 

The attention of the company was arrested ; all 
were at the windows—and lo! an old gentleman 
stepped from the carriage, and his servant handed 
out Clarissa Beaumot's pet lamb. The astonish- 
ed girl flew out to embrace it; but before she 
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then prayed that God would ‘bless them all and 
bring their hearts to him, and that he would kindly 
and constantly provide for the widow and fatherless, 
The unhappy one who had lost her only earthly 
stay, wept and sobbed. continually. She said she 
had neglected God—lived without him—and now 
she had no comfort, 


The readers of the Companion are informed 
shat, although the selections will be made as hereto- 
fore, the articles for the editorial department will be 
supplied by a gentleman, whose experience in the 
education of youth and affectionate solicitude for 
their welfare, give every reason to hope that the pa- 
per will not lose the interest with which it has 
been regarded, ‘The following are his first com- 


munications, 


THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 
A True Narrative. 


Some wecks ago J was sent for to visit a sick man. 
He had been opposed to religion—had exerted his 
influence against holiness, but now he was sick and 
about to die, and afraid to go before God in judg- 
ment. He accordingly sent for me to talk with 
him, and pray that God would have mercy on his 
soul. I went up stairs to his chamber. He was 
sitting in a rocking chair before a cheerful fire. 
His wile stood by his side looking anxious and une 
happy. His young children were there, soon to 
be fatherless. Presently he Jay down upon the 
bed. He was pale and emaciated and very weak, 
Lasked him if he suffered any pain: “ No sir,” he 
replied, “but T expect I shall soon be brought to 
the grave.” I tried to explain to him, the great 
guilt of spending so many years away from God, 
but told him of that Saviour who had died for him, 
and who was willing now to receive and forgive 
him, if he would come with penitence and affec- 
tion. He said he had been living for the world, 
but that it had never made him happy, and that 
now he feared he was not prepared to die, 

£ soon after knelt at his bed-side and prayed 
that God would forgive him, and make him happy 
in another world. F went to see him several times ; 
he grew weaker and wesker. His cough was 
worse, and his breathing was short and difficult. 
Last Saturday evening his wife sent me word to 
come and see heragain. J went up into the cham- 
ber. The fire was out and the room was cold and 
deserted. The bed clothes had been taken away 
and across the bed stead was extended a coffin. 
A person wha went with me, lifted up the lid, and 
T saw the cold pale face and half shuteyes. How 
strange, thought J, that any one will fight against 
God ; here is one of his conquered enemies. I left 
him and went down stairs. In a small room, the 
habitation of poverty, the unhappy family were 
seated at the fire. The widow sobbed aloud,when 
T came in; a daughter fifteen years of age received 
me with tears in her eyes. Some young children 
were looking at the pictures ofa little book. They 
were too young, to know what it is to be an orphan. 
Some friends were sitting at a light-stand, making 
up mourning garments. Several kind neighbors 
came, and I addressed the little assembly, endeav- 
oring to persuade them to prepare for death, and 
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‘The above is the Frontispiece of a little book entitled, The Afric- 
an Valleys or, What Christianity can do for the Heathen. By 
James MonrconeRy. The Cottage in the Wood, by Mrs. 
Suerwoop. Mrs. Jupson’s Narrative of sufferings at 
Ava. Published at James Loring’s Sabbath School Book- 
store, No. 132, Washington Street. 


DESCRIPTION OF BURMAN PAGODAS, 
By Mrs. Judson. 


The Pagoda, to which such multitudes resort, is 
one of the largest and most splendid in the empire. 
To give an accurate description of this noble edi- 
fice, requires an abler pen than mine ; and perhaps 
a better one, of its construction and dimensions, 
cannot be given, than that which has already been 
presented to the public, by colonel Symmes, of a 
similar pagoda at Pegue. The beauty and variety 
af its appendages, however, are far superior, Al- 
ter having ascended the flight of steps, a large gate 
opens, when a wild, fairy scene is abruptly presen- 
ted {o view, It resembles more the descriptions 

_ We sometimes have in novels, of enchanted castles, 
or ancient abbeys in ruins, than any thing we ev- 
er meet with in real life. ‘The ground is complete- 
ly covered with a variety of ludicrous objects, which 
meet the eye in every direction, interspersed with 
the banyan, cocoa-nut, and toddy trees. Here 
and there are large open buildings, containing 
hage images of Gaudama ; some in a sitting, some 
in a sleeping position, surrounded by images of 
priests and attendants, in the act of worship, or 
listening to his instructions. Before the image of 
Gaudama, are erected small altars, on which offer- 
ings of fruit, Mowers, &&c. are laid, Large images 
of elephants, lions, angels, and demons, together 
with a number of indescribable objects,all assist in 
filling the picturesque scene. 

The ground on which this pagoda is situated, 
commands a view of the surrounding country which 
Presents one of the most beautiful landscapes in 
nature, The polished spires of the pagodas, glist- 
ening among the trees ata distance, appear like 
the steeples of meeting-houses in our American 
sea-ports, ‘The verdant appearance of the country, 
the hills and valleys, ponds and rivers, the banke 


of which are covered with cattle,and fields of rice; 
each in their turn, attractithe eye, and cause the 
beholder to exclaim, ‘ Was this delightful country 
made to be the resideuce of idolaters? Are those 
glittering spires, which, in consequence of associa- 
tion of ideas, recall to mind so many animating 
sensations, but the monuments of idolatry 1? O, 
my friend! scenes like these, productive of feelings 
so various and opposite, do, notwithstanding, fire 
the soul with an unconquerable desire to make an 
effort to rescue this people from dv.truction, and 
lead them to the Rock, that is higher than they. 
We feel strongly encouraged to hope, (though our 
present prospects are not very flattering,) through 
the prayers and intercessions of our dear American 
friends, that this rural, this delightful country, will 
one day be inhabited by the friends of Jesus; and 
that houses will be raised for his worship on the 
ruins of these idolatrous monuments. 
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Gospel—which urges upon all the duty of faith and 
repentance. Seldom was he present in any of our 
assemblies for public worship. With the people 
of God he had no fellowship, and but a slight in- 
tercourse, His principal associates were those 
thoughtless, and irreverent, and reckless men who 
equally disregard the laws of Heaven and the esti- 
mation in which their characters are held by a 
christian community. ‘The Lord’s day was com- 
monly profaned by him, being spent either in his 
ordinary employments, or in field sports, or in such 
amusements as he could find at the public houses 
and among his ungodly associates. “Conscience, 
however, did not always slumber. Its powerful 
voice was at times heard above the din of revelry, 
and its severe monitions, its awful warnings, like 
the mysterious hand writing on the wall of that 
Babylonian palace, caused the sinner, while rest- 
ing amid debasing pleasures, to pause—to think— 
to tremble. Often he assured me, had that secret 
monitor within or some providential occurrence 
roused ‘him from stupid forgetfulness of God as 
from “a dream of a night vision,” and opened his 
eyes to the fearful extent and danger of his aposta- 
cy. Atsuch times he clearly saw before him the 
curse of the broken law, the sword of avenging jus- 
tice, and the miserable end to which he was mad- 
ly hastening, and more than once did he resolve 
that he would ‘arise and go to his Father"”—that 
he would instantly fursake his evil ways,and thence- 
forth strive to walk in newness of life—in righteous- 
ness and holiness before his God. But these good 
resolutions, being made in reliance on his own un- 
_aided strength, were transient as the morning cloud 
or the early dew. Like tow to the flame, they 
| yielded to the next seducement of pleasure, or to 
the raillery of his boon companions. 

In the bloom of life and in possession of firm 

i health he put far off the evil day, ; 
«< And counting on long years of pleasure here, 
Was quite unfurnished for the world to come.’’ 

He thought that after a lapse of many years there 
would still be time to reform his life, and prepare 
for death and judgment. Vain confidence! His 
days were already numbered, and at a moment 
when he thought not, the Son of man _came—his 
soul was required of him. His last Sunday was 
spent away from the house of God, and on the fol- 
lowing day he was smitten with mortal disease. 
He sunk at once beneath the terrible grasp of the 
destroyer. Short but dreadful was the struggle 
between life and death.—Finding that his hour 
had come, and that he must lie down in the grave, 
his conscience was waked for the last time, never 
move to slumber. Its voice he was compelled to 
ear, and even in the pangs of dissolution its thou- 
sand stings goaded him into unspeakable agony of 
spirit. Visions of the guilty past and the dark and 

| hopeless prospects of the future conspired to All him 
| with consternation and horror, The strong lan- 
i guage of the poet, Blair, might bave been applied 
to hin— 

Tn that dread moment how the frantic sou! 

Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ! 

Runs to each avenue, aud shrieks for help, 

But shrieks in vain! 

A litle longer—yet a litle longer— 

O might ahe stay to wash away her stains, 





NARRATIVE. 
HENRY MALTONBY. 
What hand the harb’d envenomed THOUGHT can draw ? 
What healing hand can pour the balm of peace, 
And turn my sight undaunted on the tomb 1—Night Thoughts. 
When rising from the bed of death, 
O’erwhelmed with guilt and fear, 


I see my Maker face to face, A : e 
’ nd fit her for her passage! Mournful sight ! 
Dlioweahall Pape) - Her very eyes weep blood, and every groan 
Years have rolled away since I was summoned She heaves is big with horror !*" 


tofthe bedside of the dying Henry Maltonby. He Never have 1 witnessed so striking an example 
was about thirty years of age, and had in his infan- | of the extent to which remorse and anguish of mind 
cy been baptized in the Church of England ; but ] may surpass the pains of the body. ‘The latter, in 
he had never become a communicant, and had long | the case of Henry Maltonby, seemed to be entirely 
lived in open and constant violation of those solemn | swallowed up and forgotten in his exceeding bitter- 
and religious vows, which are binding upon every | ness of soul, although he was now writhing in the 
one to whom has been preached the everlasting embraces of death. ‘O that I had but forsaken 
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my errors, and devoted myself to the Redeemer, | 
one year, one month, or even one week ago " 
There would then have been left to me at this aw- 
ful moment some glimpse of hope that I might be 
forgiven and saved!” said the dying man in brok- 
en and mournful accents, “ But,” he added, with 
an emphasis fearful and thrilling, “for me there is 
no hope! Ihave sinned against mercies and warn- 
ings—I have delayed—my term of probation has 
expired, and now it is too late! My death-bed re- 
pentance, like that of the traitor Judas, is unavail- 
ing. Reason and Scripture are against it, O that | 
Thad known the day of my visitation, that I had 
considered my latter end, or that I could yet live 
but a few weeks or a few hours longer, to mature my 
repentance, and bring forth the fruits thereof!” Tu 
reply to some remarks concerning the riches of the | 
Divine mercy, he said, “he Lord is merciful and 
just—his mercy I have abused—it is withdrawn, 
His justice alone remains for me, and I must for ever 
endure it! Efeaven was once offered to me, but 
I spurned it, and—it is lost! tis dst! OT am 
afraid, Iam hortibly afraid, to meet my offended 
God, my righteous Judge !” 

In this state died the wretched Henry Maltonby. 
His departing spirit appeared to be completely ab- 
sorbed in contemplations like those recorded in the 
following lines :— 

s*'There is a death, whose pang 
Outlasts the flecting breath 3 
O what eternal horrors hang 
Around the second death !” 

Before the next Sunday came, his body was rest- 
ing in the cold earth, beneath the drifted snaw, in 
the northwest corner of the village church-yard.~— 
While standing by his grave I could not but con- 
trast the end of this man with that of the humble 
and conscientious Christian. © The righteous hath. 
hope in his death.” ** Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright; for the end of that man is peace.” | 

Gospel Messenger. Larimer. 
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nicated to her mind in the plainest manner—that 

all attempts to convince her it might be a delusion 

had failed, and that they were now waiting the ex- 
piration of the last half hour in the utmost anxiety. 

A scene similar to that which presented itselfon 
entering, has seldom been witnessed. On a bed, 
halfsupported by pillows, lay this interesting female. 
There was no wildness in her eye, but it sparkled 
with animation, and her countenance glowed with 
a slight fish _Which,gave the appearance of health, 
and rendered her fair features even beautiful. ‘The 
room was aJmost filled, but not an individual was 
seated, She immediately informed her pastor in a 
clear and distinct voice, that her appointed time 
had nearly come, and that it had pleased the Lord, ° 
to give her the fullest assurance, that he was about 
to receive her to the Heavens, After stating in 
rapturous language that her joy was unspeakable, 
she procecded in her address to her weeping friends. 
The language used by her was as far ahove ihe 
style of her ordinary conversation, or what her pre- 
vious education and standing in society would lead 
one to expect, as can well be imagined. Many of 
her expressions and ideas were exceedingly sub- 
lime. There was no rhapsody, but she was in rap- - 
ture. Beside her was lying a hymn book, from 
which, in ‘the.sweetest manner, she occasionally 
reac ‘Passages applicable to her situation and her 

opos- bf immortality. Turning to her affectionate 

‘husband, who stood weeping near her, she inquir- 

ed, as she had done several times before, how late 

is itnow? On receiving his answer, she triumph- 

antly exclaimed, only twenty minutes more+and I 

shall be in heaven—adding an expression of her 

unwillingness to part with him, were it not for the 
great glory she anticipated. 

By directiowof the clergyman, one of the weights 
was then removed from the clock,the face of which 
was not in her sight, and all present were privately 
enjoined not to answer all inquiries she might make 

SS | as to the hour of the day, 

The labors of a Christian minister are not confined to the Pulpit.'. ‘The minister then suffered her to proceed, .and 
And duties other than the mere composition and delivery of a only occasionally assented to her observations, which 
sermon, must be well, faithfully and prudently performed. We! were extremely judicious, And wishing to ascer- . 
present the following interesting narrative, for the truth of tain her views of divine truth, under this great ex- 
which we can vouch, to show that the man of God must be. ejtement, he led her by his remarks to speak of the. 
ee dead unto every Bee Wo adelligeneers- | principal doctrines of the cross, and especially of 

those which constitute the foundation of the chris- 
INTERESTING NARRATIVE OF MRS. D. tian's hope in death, Her views of divine truth were 
. Please to walk in, Sir, as soon as -possible, said correct 3 and every word uttered by her served ta 

a weeping female to the pastor of a country church, increase admiration. Methinks the name of Jesus 

who about half after eleven o’clock in the forenoon pever before sounded so sweet from mortal lips— 

was riding past the house of one of his parishion- never was the value of the promises of the Gospel 
ers. Pray, what is the matter? he anxiously in- declared in such language, or its consoling, cheer 
quired—Oh Sir, you never saw suchascene. Mrs. ing influence so felt. : 

D., who you know has been complaining a little for “4 few minutes before 12 o'clock, her attention 

a short time past, came here on a visit a few days was directed to christian duties, and eapecially to 

ago, and night before last was taken very ill. We the importance of prayer, in which the minister 

thought she would have died then; but yesterday | then engaged, adapting his expressions to her pe- 
she was a little better—this morning she is worse, culiar case. In this prayer, aud a conversation 
and now she is dying. She says she shall die at which followed, more than half an hour was spent. 

12 o'clock exactly. Perhaps not, said the clergy- Thus the appointed moment passed over without 

man, willing to administer all the consolation in the occurrence of a catastrophe, which it will be 

his power—but how does Mrs D—— know that she readily admitted might have happencd if imprudent 
will die precisely at that hour. We cannot tell, measures had been adopted. ‘The friends gradual- 

was her answer, hastily entering the house absorb- ly left the house, and in a few hours Mrs. D—, 


ed in grief. : exhausted, sank into a quiet slumber. She recov- 
From several others who came out of the house req her health slowly. -For many months, she 


NARRATIVE. 








bathed in tears,to present their mournful salutations, 
the minister learned previous to entering the sick 
chamber, that Mrs. D—— had been taken with a 
nervous affection,—her limbs cold,and almost para- 
lysed, accompanied with many unfavorable symp- 
toms—that early in the morning, her appearance 
had undergone a very great change, and that she 
then declared, that a knowledge of the fact that she 
should die precisely at 12 o’clock, had been commu- 


remained in a gloomy dejected state of mind, al- 
most despairing of the mercy of God. After which, 
she and her worthy husband made a profession of 
their faith, and became members in full commu- 
nion with the church. 
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NARRATIVE: 


JOB ELKINSON, 
{Coneluded from our last.) 
Sabbath came, and Elkinson was placed as the 
instructer and spiritual guide of five lovely youth. 
| He felt the responsibility of his situation, and with 
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earnestness and, tears warned them of their condi- 
tion while strangers to the Savior. He informed 
them how wicked, heedless, and unconcerned he 
onee was, and how merciful the Lord had been to 
him, in plucking him as a brand from the everlast- 


ing burning, and putting within him a ‘ hope; 


full of immortality.” ‘hey were attentive to his 
warnings and admonitions, He also warned them 
to forsake wicked companions, obey their parents, 
and be diligent in perusing the Scriptures. ‘ And 
I will tell you a little story,” said Elkinson, ‘if you 
will give me your attention.” They were all at- 
tentive, and he commenced : 

“There was once a very wicked boy. He did 
not love to read, to write, or to attend school, He 
did not care for his mother or his father; for often, 
when forbidden by thetn to associate with other, 
wicked boys in robbing a farmer's fruit trees, he 
would go directly contrary to them and steal. Nor 
woukd he care for any of his neighbors, ‘They oft- 
en expostulated with him, but it had no effect ; he 
still persisted in all his wickedness and many, many 
times was he whipped by strangers for pilfering 
their property. When he grew old enough to go to 
a trade, no one would take the unprincipled boy. 
{Te was so ignorant, unsteady, and saucy. He left 
his native town,—went to a great distance, and by 
the generosity of a gentleman he was enabled to 
earn his living. He took to study then, loved it, 
read all his spare time, and is now I trust, changed 
by the washing oi“regeneration and the renewing 
ofthe Holy Ghost. It is but lately that he found 
religion to be the only thing indispensably necessa- 
ry. He now wishes to instruct others, and point 
them to the Lamb that was slain for the iniquities 
of us all. Ue has become a Sabbath school teach- 
er, with five interesting attentive little boys in, his 
class; and that once wicked, saucy, unprincipled 
boy, is he who is now conversing with you; he is 
your teacher |”? 

The scholars were silent with surprise, and their 
looks spoke as correctly their feelings as if Can it 
be so? had escaped their lips. ‘They were all in- 
terested in the story; and when the school was 
dismissed, I have no doubt they related it to their 
brothers their sisters and their parents. 

As soon as Job arrived to one-and-twenty, he 
had so faithfully served his master,that he took him 
in as associate in business; and instead of ‘ John 
White,” “ White § Elkinson” was posted over the 
door. Who would have thought this, six or eight 
years before? But diligence and industry will ac- 
complish great things; and even a rich man with- 
out these will pass through life unhonored, while 
the poor, persevering scholar is often raised to sta- 
tions of eminent usefulness. 

Five years had now elapsed since Job Elkinson 
saw or heard from his parents; and he was about 
making arrangements for a journey to L—, where 
he intended to pass a summer month.‘ They will 
little suspect my circumstances,” thought he, ‘and 
perhaps my parents have often sighed for my help- 
less condition; but my looks and my dress will soon 
convince them to the contrary. And it may be, 
they are dead. ‘The sable vestments of the tomb 


may have long since covered their mortal frames, | 


and their spirits ascended to God. But I will go 
~and see.”’ 

All things being ready, he started about the first 
of June, and in Jess than a week he beheld the ri- 
sing spire of the old church. He directed his steps 
to the home of his infancy and youth. ‘Does Mr. 
Elisinson still live here 2” he inquired of a little girl 
that was playing on the grass. “Yes, Sir,” said 
she, and Job walked up the steps, opened the door, 
entered, and took a seat. 
came into the room, and said, ‘I guess you’ve mis- 
taken the house, Sir—Mr. Eikinson lives here.” 

* Well, ma'am, that is the person I want to see. 
Do you know any thing about his son Job 1—or 
have you not heard from him lately 1” 

* **No,—we hav’nt; but I suppose he’s in some 
work-house now, for he was a dreadful creature, 
and plagued us almost to death.” 

“ But he is not in the work-house, I'll assure you ; 
ay he plague you any more; he is doing quite 
well. ‘ : 


Presently his mother. 


** Do tell me if he is; la! I should like very well 
to see our Job, I can recollect him as plain as 
yesterday; such a slovenly boy; he would no more 
think of dressing like you, Sir, than-he would think 
of flying. But I’m impatient to know where he is.” 

You are speaking to him, mother.” : 
|  Job—Job-Job—-is this you 7 it is, I believe my 
heart; but I really did'nt know you, Job. I’m 
glad you've returned at last, for [ thought a great 
deal of you, Job, aud was afraid you were dead. 
Tell me where you've been, and how you've got 
along so well, and how you were treated, Job, and 
every thing.” 

His father, coming in, knew him in an instant; 
and after the surprise and joy of the moment were 
over, Job related all that had befallen him since he 
parted from them, not forgetting however to state 
how good the Lord had been to him, in drawing 
him from the paths of sin and folly, and putting 
that hope within him which is as an anchor to the 
soul both sure and stedfast. 

Job’s former associates and acquaintances were 
‘ astonished at his appearance and change; and he 
‘ now found many Christian friends,who once prophe- 
;sied fearful things concerning him. “ Surely,” 
thought they, ‘the lion has been turned into a lamb, 
,and the leopard changed his spots.” 

Before young Elkinson left his father’s house, he 
had the unspeakable joy of seeing his aged parents 
earnestly inquiring after the truth; and he had not 
returned to P—— but a few weeks before he received | 
the cheering intelligence of their becoting ‘‘ new 
creatures in Christ Jesus,” 

Six months after his arrival he was united to 
Miss Andrews, a young woman of good education 
and ardent piety. ‘They live happily together, 
while peace, joy, and prosperity, gather about their 
path, and they are often led to exclaim, The Lord 
doeth great things for us, whereof we are glad. 

The following summer Mr. Elkinson visited his 
parents, together with his wife ; and he found rea- 
son to believe they had been truly humbled at the 
footstool of Jesus. Now they kneeled before one 
altar, and mingled their praises to the Father of all 
mercies, who had brought them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of sin and Satan unto 
himself. 

Once a year, Mr. B. continued to visit his native 
place, and was always received with a hearty wel- 
come not only by his parents, but their neighbors. 
Day by day he appeared to grow more heavenly 
minded ; and when difficulties existed between any 
members of thechurch to which he belonged, Dea- 
con Elkinson was always consulted, and most gen- 
erally settled them to the satisfaction of all, The 
charch loved him, and rejoiced that they had so 
worthy a member. "But he had an humble opinion 
of himself, and would often speak of his unworthi- 
ness, and say—'The Lord has been merciful to 
me. Once I was wicked, and wretched, and mis- 
ernble—once it was my delight to sin against the 
Savior ; but oh, who can estimate the debt of grati- 
tude I owe him? If I can be the means of doing 
a little good while T live, I shall rejoice ; and since 
God has done much for me,much he requires of me, 
I will endeavour to be faithful, that at lust I may 


receive a crown of life.” D.C, Cc. 
Portland. 
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For the Youth's Companion. 
JOB ELKINSON. 


Job Elkinson was not given to books; further-- 


more, he would not study. It was his: delight, his 
love and his joy, to be always ‘ in some-scrape,’ as 
he termed it. Nor were his parents over much an- 
xious,to have Job stuffed with learning, “He won't 
go to the Legislature,” say they, “nor will he be 
senator to Congress; and if he can get a decent 
living, that is all he can expect.” And Job knew 
his parents did not care about his improvement ; 
therefore he took advantage, and often you would 
not see him within the doors of a school-house from 
one week's end to another, and would seldom meet 
him in the street. He was generally skulking 
about the wharves stealing oysters, old junk, and 
lobster claws.—He was shy, and seldom detected. 
And besides this, he had such an innocent look, 
that you would presume him to be some indigent 
wanderer,seeking his long lost parents in the ‘wilds 
of North America.” But he was pretty well kngwn 
by the laboring class of society; and it would fill 


quite a volume to relate all the punishments, and, 


horsewhippings, and cowhidings, and cuffings, and 
kickings that he received. Iwill relate one how- 
ever, 


5 

*« Here's a fine chance for me to hook a pocket-full 
‘of oysters,” thought Job, as he squeezed himself in- 
to a marrow apartment, while the poor laborer was 
lifting his basket from the boat. His eye was on 
Job, for he had seen him before, while the -silly 
fellow thought hg was undiscovered ; and for curi- 
osity’s sake, the oysterman went behind his stall 
to watch the movements ofthe rogue. No sooner 
had he gone, than.Job’s pockets were crowded full, 
and in a quite easy frame of mind he was moving 
off, whistling at his good juck, and half laughing 
for joy; when lo! a heavy hand was upon him; it 
was the oysterman’s. ‘' You’re not away quite so 
easy, Sir, I can tell you,” said he, and soon brought 
him back and bade him discharge his load ; and by 
the assistance ofa ‘merry-tar,’ they bound the young 
thief, and with a stout rope’s end finely lashed his 
back, sothat Job was not seen near that stall again 
for a good six months. 

Elkinson was now about sixteen, and his parents 
sought in vain for an occupation that would suit 
their son. There is Mr Groves, the joiner; Mr. 
Bell, the block-maker; Mr. Todd, the jeweller ; 
and Mr. Sharpshoot, the barber; but none of these 
would take ‘the young rasca) and thief,” as ma- 
ny people now called him. Job had but few asso- 
ciates, and they were scarcely a fig better than hidt® 
self. “TI almost wish now, that we had given you 
a better education,” said his mother, “and there 
would have been some prospect for you to enter as 
clerk in some store, or you might have kept school. 
But I'm sure I dont know where you can get a place 
now.” . 

“Vil tell you where, mother,” said Job, “pack 
ne up a bundle of clothes, and Tl go to another 
town.” 

“But where will you go?” 

‘* No matter where ; you just put up my clothes.” 

“T would, if I thought there were any prospect 
for you.” 

But Job urged a little, and atrunk full of clothes 
was collected, and in a few days he left his home, 
dressed in a new trim with a dollar in his pocket, 
which his father gave him to seek his fortune with. 
Job’s parents were not poor; but they were close 
and negligent and cared wholly for the things of 
this world. 

Young Elkinson would not tell whither he was 
going; he did not even inform his father. ‘ But,” 
thought he, “I will get a great way from home;” 
nor did he stop until he was two hundred tiles or 
more from his native town. On his arrival at P—, 
he made diligent search for a situation; but being 
questioned as to his progress in writing, arithmetic, 
and grammar, he had to acknowledge his deficien- 
cy, and could get no employment. ** Young man,” 
said the last person on whom he intended to call, 
“as you are a stranger here, and have no friends, 
if you will promise to be diligent in your studies, 
I will take you into my store; and if you make a 
right improvement of your time, in less than six 
months ‘you will be serviceable to me, and I can 
afford to give you wages.” Job thanked Mr. White 
for his generous offer, and promised he would study 
all his spare time. And in fact he did, to the as- 
tonishment of all my readers, and made rapid pro- 
gress in whatever he undertook. He forsook all 
his boyish actions, and resolved to be something in 
the world, And whoever entered Mr. White’s 
store, found him pursuing some usefal study, and 
often was the remark whispered to his master’s ear, 
‘that young man will make something yet.” 

Job often found it difficult to attend to his books, 
he had so long neglected them; but he was deter- 
mined to persevere, and by the time he was eigh- 
teen, he was denominated ‘an excellent scholar, 
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Still he did not lag; but pushed straight forward, 
encountered all obstacles, and came out conqueror. 
There was a.striking contrast between Job now, 
and when he was fifileen; and lie was even a won- 
der to himself, He seemed to have been dreaming 
-all his days, to neglect his books,when he now found 
they contained so much instruction. At twenty, 
Eikinson’s wages were considerably increased ; the 
whole care of the establishment was intrusted to 
his fidelity, and his duties were discharged in a 
praise-worthy manner, Mr, White olten went on 
long journeys, with as little anxiety about his busi- 
ness, as he would have had at home. 

** We are about forming a Sabbath School, Mr. 
Elkinson,” said a young man to him one day, ‘‘and 
should’nt you like to take a class 2” 

‘Nothing could please me better, if I were but 
qualified for the important station, If I thought I 
should in the least degree prove beneficial to the 
children, I would not hesitate a moment to engage 
in the undertaking.” 

“But Sir as we have but few religious young men, 
I think you had better make up your mind to unite 
with us in attempting to benefit the young.” 

“will think about it, Sir, and inform you pre- 
vious to the next Sabbath,” said Job, and the young 
man departed, Perhaps it would not be amiss to 
state here, that Elkinson had turned his mind to- 
wards religion, Ile wag now an anxious enquirer 
after the truth as it isin Jesus. He attended, when 
praticable, all meetings for prayer and social wor- 
ship, and began in secret to lift up his desires to 
heaven fora new heart. He knew not how he 
could instruct others, while he remained an unbe- 
liever; but he continued constantly and earnestly 
to supplicate for mercy, and before the Sabbath 
came, the Lord was pleased to grant him answers 
of peace. Now he felt like a new being in a new 
world ; directly went to Mr. Johns, the young man, 
and informed. him of his change, and his accep- 
tance of the friendly offer. Mr. J. congratulated 
him on his finding acceptance with God, and peace 


of mind with a hope of eternal life. 
{Remainder next week.] 
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From the Christian Index: 
POWER OF DIVINE TRUTIL 


A Lady in Paris, moving in the higher circles of 
life, of cultivated mind, and of elegant manners, 
but a disciple of the infidel philosophy,recently lost, 
in a fatal duel, her son, her ouly child; ‘and she 
was a widow.” The Countess of ———, a Chris 
tian Jady, sought her friend. She found the be- 
reaved widow on her couch, cold, silent, restless, 
melancholy, and on the verge of despair, The 
philosophy of this world had forsaken her, The 
Couttess began to speak of the refuge which the 
soul finds in addressing itself to God in the time of 
trouble; to a Being so great, and good, and tender. 
The wretched parent turned on her a vacant stare, 
and said, “ Did you speak of God? Who is he? 
Where is he? Whatishe? I know nothing of 
him.’—Strnek by such an awful instance of infi- 
delity, in such circumstances, the Countess answer- 
ed not: fur she felt in a moment that she contd do 
nothing to restore such a moral ruin, Her inter- 
val of silence was an interval of prayer, that God 
would take this mighty work into his hands: act- 
ing in this spirit, she opened her New ‘Testament, 
and begged her friend to allow her to read a few 
passages fronva book which had been useful to her- 
self in her own recent afflictions, She read from 
the Evangelists. The effect upon the poor widow 
was ofa gentle, soothing nature, No remark from 
either party was made on the book itself. When 
the Countess rase.to leave her friend, she said, ‘1 
perceive that you are entirely ignorant of the only 
source of comfort, and I cannot impart it to you: 
will you give ma one proof of your confidence in my 
affection and sympathy?” “TT will.’ “It is to 
use one short prayer, in the words I give you; and 
to use it as often as you feel a new accession of des- 
pair, or a fresh agony of grief,—‘ O Lord, enlight- 
eu thou me, that F may know thee,” 

For many days the Countess continued her visits, 
and read the little book; and on every successive 

: visit to her friend, she found an increasing atten- 
tion to the subject read. ‘T-hey rarely had any con- 
versation on religion; for the Countess found that! 
whenever she attempted it, she could not make her- | 
self understood. She therefore confined herself to. 
reading, accompnnied by secret prayer for the di-| 
vine blessing. She was the more encouraged in| 
her hope of success, because she was assured by 
her friend, that she used the short prayer constante | 
ly; and that when she did not know where to turn, | 
or how to disengage her thoughts from the horrors | 

of the past, she found relief in repeating the short: 
rayer. | 
Alter these daily readings had continued for some | 
time, the bereaved mother began to express more | 
distinctly the effect of what she heard: “ Your! 
book told me such and such a thing yesterday: | 
that thought has followed me ever since. I wish | 
you would leave it with me till to-morrow.” 


The, 
Countess could not consent. She had two motives | 
in her refusal: she hoped to increase the desire by 
delay; and sho did not at that time wish the book 
to full into the hands of an infidel’ sister, who had 
all her life influenced the mind of this unhappy wid- 
ow, She therefore told her the book had belonged 
toa dear friend, and was never confided to any 
second person, ‘The desire to possess this wonders 
working book became stronger ; and the following, 
note was sent:—" Can you not lend me your in-: 
valuable treasure fora few hours? Twill not be! 
tareasonablo: it shall be returned to you soan.”| 
Ii was lent, and returned with the. following note: 
—" Lhave been deeply affected by your generous 
confidence in leaving with me a book so precious 
ta you. I dare not keep it longer; but pray let 
tac have a Bible. Itshall never leave me. It shall 
be my guide, my support; perhaps one day, my 
consolation! O when shall { have obtained: that 
holy joy! You shall know of it, that your heavenly 
charity may be rewarded. Do not leave me to my- 
self; 1 soem to feel that I shall understand your ob- 
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ject. O my God, give me strength and persever-' 
ance |” 

‘Ihe Bible having been delayed a few days, the 
following note -was sent :— Permit me, my dear— 
to remind you of your promise, to send fne a Bible. 
Our last conversation did me mach good. It went 
to the source of my disquietudes, I feel as if 1 
could repose myself in God with confidence. Some- 
times I feel as if I could love him with all my soul; 
while I ask him with fervency to give the illumina- 
tion Iso much want, Ido not, 1 cannot doubt 
that he will communicate the light that is necessary 
tou my feeble understanding.” 

‘The Bible was procured and sent; after which 
this note was written :—" I cannot thank you suffi- 
ciently fur providing me with the only occupation 
of which Tam capable; but I cannot tell you that 
your present brought consolation to my wounded 
heart. I must acknowledge, that, after reading it, 
Lam more deeply afficted. 1 am even more sor- 
rowful, more dejected, than before I read it. Shall 
T teil you why? Tam led to look back-upon my 
past life with horror: and the dreadful thought 
suggests itself—‘ Is it not probable that my sins 
brought on my child his awful catastrophe 7” O my 
God, was [ indeed the cause of-all he suffered in 
life and death? Ycanonly weepabundantly. Di- 
vine grace must do all for me.” 

The Countess addressed to her a letter of an en- 
couraging nature, opening to her the fulness and 
freeness of the Gospel. It was thus acknowledged : 
— Your letter has made me weep much; but do 
not repent of having written it; for the tears were 
the gentlest and kindest I ever shed, My heart is 
riveted to that one phrase,—‘ able to save to the ué- 
termost.' I thank you,l thank you, for having shed: 
such a drop of balm on my wounds. I want to 
italk with you on my sorrows and my Aopes; if you 
jcan believe that I ought to have any hope. O yes, 
-yes; [I have indeed hope, although it is mingled 
with sorrow! But mercy, mercy !” 

' Here terminates the correspondence, but not the 
intercourse, ‘The Countess had an interesting in- 
terview with her friend. She found that the Spir- 
it of God had indeed begun the good work, and 
was gradually leading her mind into all the trath, 
Grief and despair on the loss of her son had given 
way to a strong anxiety to understand the word of 
God. This new study absorbed the whole soul of 
the mother. She said she read it incessantly, but 





( without knowing how far she properly understood | 


it? but when she met with a passage that she did 
not understand,she returned to the place where she, 
had comprehended the sense, and continued her 
reading till she again encountered the difficulty ; | 
and then she uttered her first prayer. “ O Lord, | 
give me light that I may know thee.” She remain-| 
ed at that point without attempting to proceed, un-| 
til she had obtained a knowledge of the passage :' 
“Then,” said she, “I often find more force, and: 
beauty, and information in that which had just con-| 
founded me, than in all I had understood before.” | 
She said also, ‘' This book is my nightly comfort, ; 
as well as my daily occupation. When I cannot 


{ sleep, I desire my female servant to bring me my 


book, and place the candle at my pillow ; and so 
the night becomes no more tedious and gloomy.” 
Attempts were made by her sister to Jead back 
this interesting woman tothe darkness and despair 
of the infidel philosophy ; but in vain Sle reads 
the Bible, and scarcely any thing else; and lives 
to adorn its doctrine. 
How charming is divine philosophy! 
Not harsh and crahbed, aa dull fools suppore,. 
But musieal as is Apollo's fute 5 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d awects, 
Where no crude eurfeit reigns. 
“Tt is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accep- 
tation. that Christ Jesus. came into the world to 
save sinners,” M. &. H. 
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